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THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


JULIUS A. BEWER 


‘A SHE Old Testament was originally a Jewish book, the 
sacred Bible of the Jewish temple and synagogue. It 
became the Bible of the Christian church before any 

part of the New Testament was written and it remained authori- 
tative for the Christians even after their separation from the 
Jews and in spite of their fierce conflict with them, in the course 
of which the Jews defined more closely the extent of their sacred 
canon. The Christians made it the first part of their larger Bible, 
placing it side by side with the New Testament after that had 
been completed and canonized; and they bound both frequently 
together in one single volume. 

The church never forgot that the Old Testament had been the 
Bible of Jesus, which he read and studied, which gave to him 
strength and inspiration because he found in it the word of 
God. The whole New Testament is full of Old Testament refer- 
ences. Paul and the apostles, the writers of the Gospels, the 
whole church read and knew and used the Old Testament as 
divinely inspired and authoritative. All through the Christian 
ages, in Catholicism and Protestantism, the Old Testament was 
revered, and everywhere it exerted a profound influence. It is 
easy to see that its high veneration, due in many instances to re- 
markable spiritual blessings obtained from reading it, should 
lead to a doctrine of divine inspiration. But it was most un- 
fortunate that the harmful doctrine of verbal inspiration which 
asserted that every word of the Old Testament had been divine- 
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ly inspired and that every bit of it was infallible should have 
been appropriated by the Christians. 

To us that is simply an impossible doctrine. When we read 
the stories and histories of the Old Testament and find again 
and again contradictions, errors, impossible or distasteful state- 
ments; when we read the law sections, not merely the ceremenial 
and sacrificial law, but the moral law, and compare the moral 
practice, “‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” the cruelties 
and barbarities advocated and practiced; when we read the 
prophecies and find many of them unfulfilled and mistaken, 
though given in the name of God, some cruel, narrow, and 
egotistic; when we study the Psalms and find so much hatred 
and vengefulness in many of them; when we read the Wisdom 
literature and find an ethic not always on a high level—we can- 
not believe that God has inspired all this, that all this is the 
word of God. For we see that it is not infallible, not always truly 
spiritual, not everywhere highly moral, not always edifying. 
The Old Testament sanctions polygamy and easy divorce; ha- 
tred, revenge, and ruthless extermination of enemies; non-inter- 
course and non-marriage with foreigners; exclusion of certain 
foreigners from ever gaining citizenship; extreme nationalism in 
politics and religion. 

These matters did not escape the earlier generations, but they 
could make use of the methods of allegorical and typological 
interpretation and thus they overcame these difficulties. But 
when these methods were discarded as false and as obviously 
doing no justice to the Old Testament, Christian scholars began 
to study this amazing literature in a true literary and historica} 





manner. And the work of these devoted men during more than 
a century and a half has done much to give us a truer under- 
standing of the Old Testament, of its origin, growth, and final 
canonization. It has shown that it is not all on the same level, 
that it started from low beginnings morally and religiously and 
went on and on to ever higher levels, that one age stood on the 
shoulders of the preceding and grew in the knowledge of God 
and of his will, sometimes a later age sharply denying the be- 
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liefs or actions which a former generation had sanctioned as di- 
vine. The result was a new view of the Old Testament, fas- 
cinating and inspiring. The whole of it became once more full of 
interest and life. And many people who had begun to doubt 
with the divine orig'n of the Old Testament also the truth of 
divine revelation altogether, regained their faith and devotion 
to God and his Christ, and their love for the Old Testament. 

That was a vast gain for the Christian church, which it was, 
however, slow to perceive and still is reluctant to acknowledge. 
The ultimate reason for this is not far to seek. There is a danger 
in it of which the church is sorely afraid: In the eager study of 
the ever changing and passing human side of this amazingly 
fascinating development of religion by means of literary, his- 
torical, and psychological criticism one is liable to forget the 
imperishable divine element, to neglect the reality and truth of 
the revelation of God in these pages. And even when this is not 
forgotten there remains the question: If the divine revelation in 
history is so relative that what is divine and authoritative for 
one age is no longer so for the next, where is the enduringly di- 
vine element in this book whose origin is so human and whose 
pages are so full of lower elements? How can it have any author- 
ity for us? That is a fair and a serious question, and it is no 
wonder that the church is full of concern. She must be aware 
that no decree of her own or any pronouncement of theology, 
however high sounding its claims may be, can restore the au- 
thority of the Old Testament to the modern man when once he 
has read the Old Testament in this new way. 

For the thinking man only that can really be authoritative 
which compels his inward assent, obedience, and homage by 
virtue of its truth. Truth alone possesses moral and spiritual 
power over us; and only those moral and religious teachings 
which we have recognized as truth or which become clear to us 
as truth, can have authority for us. Since truth is divine, only 
that which evidences itself to us as the word of God is authorita- 


tive for us. 
That the Old Testament as a whole is not the word of God 
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and therefore not authoritative for us we have already seen, and 
we must now ask, Is there anything in the Old Testament that 
partakes of such an authoritative character that we may say 
‘“‘while indeed the Old Testament as a whole is not the word of 
God, it nevertheless contains the word of God”? 

In view of the wonderful influence it has exerted all through 
the history of the church down to our own day we should expect 
that this is so. But if it is really so, what is to be the distinguish- 
ing principle which will enable us to separate the imperishable 
divine from the ephemeral human? To the Christian the only 
norm and standard is the spirit of God as revealed in Jesus. 
Whatever is not in harmony with that spirit cannot be authori- 
tative for him. If we apply this test we see at once that whole 
books, such as the Book of Esther and the Song of Songs, and 
most, if not all, of the prophetic books of Nahum and Obadiah, 
as well as large sections of other prophetic books, together with 
the ritual and sacrificial law books and a good many Psalms, 
notably the imprecatory Psalms, fall far short of the spirit of 
Jesus; also many stories and legends in the so-called historical 
books, together with the pragmatic view of history taught in 
them. Besides these, which are obviously out of harmony with 
the spirit of Jesus, there are others which have no particular 
spiritual meaning to us: genealogies, hero tales, such as Sam- 
son’s; stories of petty wars, and the like. It would be a mistake 
to think that all these, or as a matter of fact that any of them, 
are without value. The century-long earnest and devoted criti- 
cal study of the Old Testament by the use of the literary, his- 
torical, and psychological method has brought out the impor- 
tance of every one of these books and of all their parts, so that 
we would not miss a single one of them, for each detail fills a 
certain definite place in the long, varied, and fascinating history 
of this people to whom God granted the wonderful prerogative 
of becoming the bearer of the central line of his revelation to 


mankind. 
But our point just now is that all those parts of the Old 
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Testament which are contrary to the spirit of Jesus, or which 
have no direct spiritual meaning to us, are for us without au- 
thority. 

It would seem that it should be possible for Christians to 
reach a consensus on those parts that are to be regarded as spir- 
itually valuable and authoritative. At any rate, it is the duty 
of the Christian church to make it perfectly clear that the Old 
Testament as a whole is not on a level with the New Testament, 
and that a sharp discrimination must be made within the Old 
Testament writings between the spiritually and morally valu- 
able and the spiritually and morally harmful or indifferent 
parts. The church should no longer say, “the Old Testament is 
the word of God,” but only that it contains the word of God. 
This divine element alone can be placed alongside of the New 
Testament as having authority for us Christians. This alone 
can be canonical: the external, objective authority, the stand- 
ard, the rule of faith and practice for us as far as the Old Testa- 
ment is concerned. 

If, however, this is to have real meaning for the individual 
Christian, the external authority must become an internal au- 
thority: the word of God in the Old Testament must become 
the word of God to him, to his own heart and conscience. Only 
when I become aware that God is addressing me, speaking di- 
rectly to me as I read and ponder those words in the Old Testa- 
ment, and compels my assent, obedience, homage, and adora- 
tion—only then is this the word of God to me, affecting, mold- 
ing, changing, and directing my life. 

It is along three lines that the word of God in the Old Testa- 
ment finds us, strikes home, touches our hearts, justifies itself 
to our minds, commands our consciences: 

1. Along the line of some of its moral teachings and precepts, 
whether they are given in the form of moral commandments, 
as in the Decalogue, or in sage and sane moral advice, as in 
proverbs and stories, or in the impassioned addresses of the 
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prophets. The righteousness of God finds powerful utterance 
here and lays its compulsion upon our consciences. 

2. God makes himself real to us in the spiritual experiences of 
the prophets. His reality, his character, his demands, his work 
among Israel and among the nations, as well as in the individual 
soul, are most impressively presented to one who reads and 
ponders the words of these prophets which they were conscious 
of having received by divine inspiration. He who meditates 
deeply upon Amos, e.g., on the historic situation and this shep- 
herd’s experience, becomes aware of a suprahistorical, a divine 
element, stands with him in the presence of God, and knows 
that he, too, must take off his shoes, for he stands on holy 
ground. And who that ponders profoundly the mighty inaugu- 
ral vision of Isaiah and enters sympathetically into his experi- 
ence does not feel with throbbing heart the divine mystery, and 
is filled with holy awe at the sense of the divine nearness? “Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts, the whole earth is full of 
His glory.”” This holy awe in the presence of the divine mystery 
is one of the primal elements of true religion, the experience of 
which brings with it the sure conviction of the reality of God 
and of his overwhelming greatness. We may enter into it by 
studying the prophets and we shall be forever grateful to them 
for this priceless gift. Not only the sense of awe and fear at the 
reality and presence of the tremendous, overpowering, divine 
mystery may be aroused by a deep contemplation of the proph- 
ets, but also the sense of that inexpressible longing for com- 
munion with God that ever draws us to him in spite of his 
majesty, that feels that it can never be satisfied without him 
who is so highly exalted and so distant, and yet, also, so gracious 
and so near. Who, that enters into the pathos of Hosea’s life, 
does not feel with him the love of God behind and in the human 
tragedy of the prophet’s heart and of the nation’s history? And 
who can become Jeremiah’s spiritual friend without experienc- 
ing something of the divine fellowship which he had been found 
worthy to have so completely? When God speaks to him and 
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through him to his people, ‘‘Yea, I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love, therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn thee,” 
we hear God speak to us, addressing our own soul, “Yea, I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore with lovingkind- 
ness have I drawn thee,” and our heart responds: “O Love that 
wilt not let me go, I yield my hungry soul to Thee.” 

3. There is, I believe, a third line along which God’s revela- 
tion comes to us in the Old Testament. The revelation of the 
reality and activity of God and of his character and his de- 
mands, God’s way of coming to us, is complemented by the 
revelation of our way of coming to him. The search of the hu- 
man heart for God is the needed complement of the search of 
God for the human heart. Here the Old Testament gives mar- 
velous illustrations of the deep mystery of the prayer of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts. When we read such words as the be- 
ginning of Psalm 42: ‘“‘As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God,” or “Out of the 
depth I cry unto Thee, O Lord; Lord hear my voice,” or ‘Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a steadfast spirit within 
me. Cast me not away from Thy presence, and take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from me,” or, again ‘““The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want” and the rest of this precious psalm, or “The 
Lord is our refuge and strength, a very present help in time of 
trouble,” or ‘“The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall 
I fear, He is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” 
—and scores and scores of other words equally wonderful, 
great, and gracious, we feel that they have been uttered by 
God-inspired personalities through whom his Spirit himself gave 
utterance to the divine longings, hopes, and trusts of the hu- 
man heart in words charged with the power of eternity, and we 
gratefully and joyfully or penitently and trustfully use them in 
our own prayers to God—even as we use our Lord’s prayer in 
which he revealed the true expression of human longings and 
needs. These, also, have the touch of divine authority upon 
them. 
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It is thus along these three lines that the Old Testament still 
has for us Christians today divine authority: (1) in its highest 
and truest moral and social teachings, (2) in the revelation of 
God in the spiritual experiences especially of the prophets, and 
(3) in the prayers and longings, so purely and so amazingly 
uttered, that we still take them as a gift of the hand of God 
himself. 

All this, however, is authoritative only to him who believes, 
and more precisely only to him who believes himself directly 
confronted and addressed by God, to whom God himself and 
his personal interest in him and concern for him are deeply real, 
to whom, therefore, God’s demands and commands and unfold- 
ings come with inescapable directness in these words of his 
messages of old. To him who has no such faith the Old Testa- 
ment, even in the limited scope of which we have spoken, is not 
and cannot be authoritative. That is one of the reasons—per- 
haps the most important one—why the Old Testament is re- 
garded as having no or but little authority even by some who 
read and study it, critically and professionally: they read it 
without ever realizing that God has a direct message to them, 
too, in these words; their intellect is keenly alive, but their heart 
and their conscience are unconcerned. 

Per contra, there have been and are Christian believers who 
have read the Old Testament with their heart and conscience 
only and not also with a discriminating intellect. They have 
read the entire gospel into the Old Testament and have found 
the whole of it, even the Book of Leviticus, full of Christ. We 
do not argue with them, but for ourselves we plead for a reading 
with the whole personality alive and concerned, with a discrimi- 
nating mind, a keenly responsive conscience, and’ a warm and 


eager heart. 

That was the way in which Jesus read his Bible; he found in 
it God’s word, which helped and strengthened and illumined 
him. But he discriminated sharply between the temporal and 
the eternal. “It was said to them of old”—in the Old Testa- 
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ment—“but I say unto you” something higher, truer, diviner. 
We take his Bible which he used and thereby hallowed for us, 
and we are deeply grateful to him for it. We are grateful also to 
his church throughout the ages that it has ever—against all at- 
tacks from without and within—kept this sacred heritage and 
bound it together with the Christian Bible of the New Testa- 
ment. For, as we have seen, the Old Testament really contains 
in its pages the Word of God, full of life and power and grace to 
him who reads it with a believing mind, an eager heart, and a 
sensitive conscience: he knows the true authority of the Old 
Testament. 

We are at the end of our disquisition. It may be well to sum- 
marize the important points in a series of propositions: 

1. Only that is authoritative for the Christian which compels 
his inward assent, obedience, and homage. 

2. The Old Testament becomes thus authoritative for the 
Christian only when he becomes aware that God is addressing 
him directly as he reads in it and feels the inward compulsion to 
assent, obey, and adore. 

3. The Old Testament as a whole cannot be authoritative for 
him because as a whole it is not the word of God. Only certain 
parts contain the word of God which shows to him God’s way of 
coming to men (his revelation of himself to men) and man’s way 
of coming to God (the way of salvation). 

4. These parts are determined by their conformity to God’s 
highest self-revelation in the New Testament, more precisely, 
to the spirit of God as revealed in Jesus. 

5. The parts which measure up to this standard are found to 
contain (a) the highest moral teachings, or (b) men’s deepest re- 
ligious experiences of God, or (c) the purest expressions of man’s 
longings for God. 

6. Within these limits the Old Testament has life-giving power 
and is of enduring significance. But it can have divine authority 
only to him who believes in God and his self-revelation to men. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York 





ACQUISITION OF THE CODEX ALEXANDRINUS 
BY ENGLAND 


MATTHEW SPINKA 


‘ ) J HEN some years ago the famous Codex Sinaiticus 
was acquired by the British Museum from the Soviet 
government for the sum of £100,000, the romantic 
story of its discovery at the monastery of St. Catherine in the 
Sinai Peninsula by the Russian scholar, Tischendorf, became 
widely known. But the equally interesting story of the acquisi- 
tion of the precious Codex Alexandrinus, which was presented 
to King Charles I in the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
by Patriarch Cyril Lucaris of Constantinople, still remains to 
some extent hidden in obscurity. The central figure of this story, 
besides the patriarch himself, is the English ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte, Sir Thomas Roe, whose voluminous correspond- 
ence is the chief source of our knowledge of it. But in order to 
understand the motives which actuated the patriarch to donate 
such a great literary treasure to England, we must first cast a 
glance at the background of the fierce struggle waged by the 
Roman Catholic church in an effort to win supremacy over the 
Greek church. The story of the presentation of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus to England is only an incidental detail of this struggle. 
It is necessary, therefore, to present the background in some 
detail. 

The downfall of Constantinople in 1453, which completed the 
Turkish conquest of the Balkan Peninsula, served notice upon 
those European powers which still refused to take the destruc- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire seriously, that Turks intended to 
stay in Europe permanently. Confronted with that fact, the ex- 
ponents of the real-politik policy lost no time in sentimental or 
prudish non-recognition tactics. They promptly oriented their 
policies in accordance with the changed conditions. The situa- 
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tion strongly reminds one of the present astounding interna- 
tional developments, when combination of unforeseen circum- 
stances has compelled such a strongly bourgeois country as 
France to seek alliance with the communistic pariah of the 
world, the Soviet Union. The intense rivalry between Francis I 
of France and Emperor Charles V, which led to the former’s de- 
feat in the Battle of Pavia in 1525, forced Francis to turn to 
Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent (1494-1566) with an offer of 
alliance. Such coalition was actually formally concluded in 
1542, and resulted in the co-operation of the Turkish fleet with 
the French in taking the Christian city of Nice (1543). Further- 
more, this close co-operation brought France the privilege of 
ranking as “the most favored nation in Turkey,” its diplomatic 
representatives were accorded greater consideration than those 
of other nations, and its merchants were granted unusual com- 
mercial advantages. 

This privileged status of France in Turkey was fully utilized 
by the Roman Catholic church. The Latins, as the Catholics 
were designated in the East, possessed many churches in the 
Byzantine Empire, particularly in the Pera-Galata quarter, 
which after the conquest were under the protection of the 
Communita di Pera-Galata, headed by the Venetian bailiff. 
Sultan Mohammed the Conqueror granted the Latins the use of 
their churches, and promised that the latter should never be 
converted into mosques.’ To these privileges, thanks to the in- 
fluence of Francis I, was added by Sultan Suleiman I an assur- 
ance of protection of the numerous religious orders, with which 
the Turkish capital soon abounded. Besides, the succeeding 
French kings personally interested themselves in the fortunes of 
the Latin church in Turkey, and spared neither diplomatic 
pressure nor expense in their efforts to strengthen and extend 
the privileges already acquired. Thus it was due to royal and 
ambassadorial munificence that the reconstruction of several 
churches could be effected. 

*M. Belin, Histoire de V’église Latin de Constantinople (Paris, 1872), p. 27. 
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The Greek church after the conquest experienced less favor- 
able treatment. To be sure, Mohammed the Conqueror at first 


confirmed the ancient patriarchal and synodical administrative 
privileges, freed the clergy from all taxes, confirmed the church 


in the possession of all existing ecclesiastical property (such as 


had not already been seized for the use of the Moslems), and 
approved the church’s control] over the Greek schools. Besides 
these rights, the patriarch became the “ethnarch”’ of all Greeks 
of the Empire, exercising civil jurisdiction over them, and thus 
establishing a sort of imperium in imperio. 

But there was likewise a dark side to the picture: all Chris- 
tians, as a conquered race, were in the eyes of the Turks mere 
rayah (cattle) and gyaurs (dogs). The imperial ambassador, De 
Busbecq, makes an interesting observation that the abuse thus 
heaped upon the Christians was piously intended to shame 
them into an acceptance of the true faith.? The destiny of the 
subject races was that of slavery: their lives were spared for the 
useful purpose of supporting, by their taxes, the government of 
the faithful. The most cruel and galling of these taxes was the 
so-called “blood tax.”’ This consisted of conscription of the most 
favored and gifted Christian boys, who were then trained for 
governmental offices of all kinds, and from whose numbers 
recruits for the famous crack regiment of the Turkish army, the 
janisaries, were chosen. Besides, the social and legal status of 
the Christian population was so degrading that after a few cen- 
turies of subjection to this sort of treatment they became, as a 
rule, a group of ignorant, superstitious, cunning, and generally 
timid, fear-ridden creatures. 

The Greek church, being the only realm in which authority, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, still remained in the hands of the 
unfortunate Greeks, soon was invaded by all the ambitious and 


power-seeking careerists who, for one reason or another, refused 
the golden path to advancement—apostasy from Christianity. 


2E. S. Foster (trans.), Zhe Turkish Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecg (Oxford, 
1927), P- 157- 
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Because of this cupidity of the Greek ecclesiastics, the office of 
the patriarch very soon came to be freely sold by the grand 
vizier or the sultan to the highest bidder. Having discovered 
this infallible source of revenue, sultans learned to avail them- 
selves of it as fully as circumstances permitted. Since the life- 
tenure of the office did not allow frequent enough changes on the 
patriarchal throne, and thus would have yielded the coveted fee 
only at comparatively rare intervals, sultans resorted to fre- 
quent depositions. Consequently, during the uncertain tenure 
of office of the patriarchs, it happened all too often that their 
chief concern was concentrated upon the sordid business of re- 
imbursing themselves for the considerable outlay of capital 
which they had been forced to pay in order to procure their ap- 
pointment, as well as upon collecting the necessary amount of 
the annual head-tax, and as large a sum above these expenses as 
they could amass for themselves. Some idea of the patriarchal 
sources of revenue is afforded by the work of R. Walsh, dealing, 
however, with a later period, who states that the largest income 
was derived from the consecration of hierarchs, for which serv- 
ice the sum from 10,000 to 250,000 piasters was charged, and 
from the annual tax payable by the hierarchs, which amounted 
to about 100,000 piasters. In turn, the hierarchs reimbursed 
themselves for the considerable outlay necessary to secure and 
hold their office by various levies upon their clergy and the 
laity. History of the patriarchate soon came to assume a rather 
monotonous character by reason of continuous repetition of per- 
secution, massacres, rapacity of the Turkish officials, coupled 
with the chicanery, cupidity, and venality of the ambitious 
Phanariote Greeks. In addition to all this, the Greek church 
suffered from the effects of the systematic, unscrupulous, papal 
propaganda carried on by the Dominican, Franciscan, Capu- 
chin, Carmelite, and Jesuit orders. No wonder that as the result 
of these various miseries heaped upon the degraded and mer- 
cilessly robbed Christian peasantry large numbers of them 


3R. Walsh, A Residence in Constantinople (Loridon, 1836), II, 369-72. 
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sought refuge from their unbearable burdens in renouncing 
their faith and embracing Islam. 

Despite this melancholy situation, it is in the highest degree 
remarkable that a surprisingly large number of Christians re- 
mained steadfast in their faith, no matter how degraded notions 
they might have entertained about it. The learned English con- 
sul of Smyrna, Paul Ricaut, writing in 1678, remarks: 

It is admirable to see and consider with what Constancy, Resolution, 
and Simplicity, ignorant and poor men keep their Faith; and that the 


proffer of Worldly Preferments, and the privilege which they enjoy by be- 
coming Turks, the Mode and Fashion of that Country which they inhabit, 


should not decoy or debauch such silly Souls... . . 4 


It is against this cheerless and dreary background that we 
approach the proper subject of this study, namely, Patriarch 
Cyril Lucaris (1620-38). He was born in Crete in 1572, and at 
the age of twelve entered the Greek school at Venice. After 
about four years of study there, he continued his education at 
the University of Padua, where he remained for possibly six 
years, until he reached the twenty-third year of age. It has been 
usually supposed that he traveled, upon leaving Padua, through 
Switzerland, where he came into personal contact with some 
outstanding Calvinist theologians who deeply influenced his 
theological thinking. This, however, is an unwarranted sur- 
mise, unsupported by any evidence. Moreover, Cyril’s letters 
of this period betray no Protestant predilection.‘ 

Upon completion of his studies, Cyril, who in the meantime 
had become a hieromonk, returned to Constantinople where his 
relative and patron, the Alexandrian Patriarch Meletios Pegas 
(1586-1603), was then living. The latter elevated Cyril to the 
important position of synkellos (secretary), and a year later sent 
him to Poland as patriarchal exarch. Cyril was only twenty- 
four years old when he undertook the important mission of de- 
fending and upholding the interests of Ukrainian and White 


4 The Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches (London, 1679), pp. 13-14. 
SR. Schlier, Der Patriarch Kyrill Lukaris (Marburg, 1927), p. 11. 
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Russian Orthodoxy against the increasing encroachments of 
militant Polish Roman Catholicism. Polish Counter-Reforma- 
tion during the reign of the bigoted Sigismund III (1587-1632), 
under the energetic leadership of the Jesuits, was in full swing. 
It aimed at the suppression and annihilation of all “dissidents,” 
i.e., both the various Protestant and anti-Trinitarian bodies and 
the Eastern Orthodox. The latter were ina sorry plight. Cyril’s 
presence was, therefore, warmly welcomed by them. He taught 
in the Greek school at Wilna, and later became rector of the 
Ostrog Academy, founded by the Orthodox Prince Constantine 
Basil of Kiev-Ostrog. But despite all the efforts of the Ortho- 
dox, the Jesuits, among whom Possevin was particularly suc- 
cessful in his efforts in behalf of uniatism, finally succeeded in 
gaining their goal. By the Union of Brzest Litowsky of 1596 
Orthodox Ukrainians and White Russians accepted the papal 
claims to supreme jurisdiction in the church universal, and sub- 
mitted to the pope. 

It was in Poland that Cyril Lucaris first became personally 
acquainted with Protestant leaders and with their doctrinal 
tenets. Since the Jesuit threat involved the loss of independence 
as far as both the Orthodox and the Protestant groups were 
concerned, it was only natural that the two bodies should unite 
in a common defense. It was thus early in his career that Cyril 
learned to look upon the Latin church as the chief enemy of 
Orthodoxy, and upon the Protestant groups as the logical and 
most likely allies of the Orthodox church in the grim, and on the 
whole losing, fight with the victorious forces of the Counter- 
Reformation. 

Upon his return to Alexandria, Cyril was chosen, at the ex- 
press desire of Patriarch Meletios, the latter’s successor. The 
twenty-nine-year-old patriarch assumed his office either late in 
1601 or early in 1602. Again it was his lot to engage in a serious 
conflict with the Latin influence which was becoming predom- 
inant in the patriarchate of Constantinople. It was during this 
time that Cyril became personally drawn toward Protestant- 
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ism, particularly through his acquaintance with some Dutch 
gentlemen, Cornelius van Haga, and Uytenbogaert, and later 
with David LeLeu de Wilhelm, through whom he came into 
close contact with the Dutch divines. Among his most distin- 
guished correspondents is to be included Dr. George Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury (1611-33), to whom he even intrusted 
the education of a protégé, a certain Critophilus Metrophanes, 
who studied at Oxford for about six years at the expense of the 
archbishop. Although there can be no talk of any “‘conversion”’ 
to Protestantism, Cyril already came to be regarded as an ami- 
cus reformatae religionis, and in comparing Catholicism with the 
theology of the Reformers, expressed the opinion that justiorum 
causam esse reformatam.® In his opposition to Roman Catholi- 
cism, however, he played the réle of a defender of Orthodoxy— 
no doubt quite sincerely. 

In November, 1620,’ Cyril was elected to the Constantino- 
politan patriarchate for the second time, for in 1612 he had held 
the see for a short time. He was called to this most important 
office in the Greek church at a critical time. As already men- 
tioned, the Latin missionaries, flushed with the victories of the 
Counter-Reformation in various European countries which had 
been wrested back from Protestantism—Poland, Bohemia and 
Moravia, Styria, Hungary, etc.—now determined upon a con- 
quest of the Orthodox church within the Turkish Empire. The 
English ambassador at the Porte, Sir Thomas Roe, in writing to 
Archbishop Abbot, in March, 1622, bluntly stated his convic- 
tion that the Jesuits 


plotted with a Greeke bishopp, countenenced by the F. A. [=the French 
Ambassador] to remove him [Cyril] from his sea, and to aduance that 
other their proselite to his dignity; who should by litle and litle sowe the 
Romish doctrine, and priuatly subscribe the popes vniuersality, and in 
tyme subiect the Easterne church wholy to his holynes.* 


6 E. Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique (Paris, 1896), IV, 333. 

7 Cf. Schlier, op. cit., p. 26, where reasons for correcting the date from 1621 to 1620 
are given. 

8 The Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, in His Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, from 
the Year 1621 to 1628 Inclusive (London, 1740), p. 133. 
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Cyril, therefore, was fighting not only for his office, but, as it 
turned out later on, for the life of Orthodoxy as well as his own. 

Sir Thomas Roe (1581?-1644), who played a most important 
part in the fortunes of Cyril and through whom the Codex Alex- 
andrinus was most likely secured for, or at least transmitted to, 
England, succeeded Sir John Eyre as the English ambassador to 
Turkey in December, 1621. He was a remarkably efficient and 
learned man. He had begun his career at the English court in 
the last years of Queen Elizabeth, and had been knighted by 
James I soon after the latter’s accession. He was commissioned 
by the Prince of Wales to embark on a voyage of discovery in 
the West Indies, and succeeded in finding the mouth of the 
Amazon River, which hitherto had been unknown to English ex- 
plorers. He penetrated several hundred miles up the river, but 
failed to discover any gold which he was seeking. After return- 
ing from this voyage, the intrepid and daring young explorer, 
who was barely thirty at the time, made two other trips to the 
same region. 

From exploring the wilds of the New World, Sir Thomas was 
sent in 1614 by James I as lord ambassador to the Great Mogul 
of India, Jehangir. He acquitted himself of his task with skill 
and success. 

Therefore, when in September, 1621, he was appointed am- 
bassador to Turkey, he already possessed a reputation for diplo- 
matic skill. This reputation he not only brilliantly justified, but 
even enhanced. He represented the crown of England and the 
commercial interests of his country with signal success. But be- 
side these by no means mean accomplishments, he carried to 
successful completion other undertakings of considerable value: 
he mediated a treaty of peace between Turkey and Poland, did 
much to alleviate the barbarous conditions attending the Al- 
gerian piratical practices, and was chiefly responsible for induc- 
ing Bethlen Gabor, prince of Transylvania, to aid the Protes- 
tant forces in the Thirty Years’ War. Throughout his career Sir 
Thomas was a faithful and loyal friend and servant of Eliza- 
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beth, the unfortunate queen of Bohemia, the daughter of James 
I of England, who in turn referred to him affectionately as 
“honest Tom.” 

Such, then, was the man who was destined to play an impor- 
tant part, on the side of Patriarch Cyril Lucaris, in the tragic 
developments of the struggle of the mighty Latin church, deter- 
mined to overcome, once for all, its ancient rival, the Greek 
church. Sir Thomas, who lost no time in becoming initiated into 
this struggle, found Patriarch Cyril ‘“‘a man of more learning 
and witt than hath possessed that place in many yeares, and in 
religion a direct Calvinist.”® As the honest Sir Thomas saw it, 
the contest was essentially between the Latin church supported 
by the French ambassador, which was determined to seize the 
supreme power in the patriarchate, and between the Protestant 
influence, supported by England, bent upon the same goal. As 
he naively expresses his conviction in the same letter to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, “‘it were an easy worke, vpon any alteration 
here, to settle that church in a right way”’; in other words, to 
make it an out-and-out Protestant body. 

In his grim struggle with the powerful Latin influence, Patri- 
arch Cyril had but little choice as to accepting the aid freely 
proffered him by the English ambassador. Repeatedly threat- 
ened with deposition and death, it is certain that without Sir 
Thomas’ active aid the patriarch would have fallen prey to his 
enemies long before he actually did lose his life as the result of 
the machinations of his chief opponent, Metropolitan Cyril of 
Berrhoea, with whom the Jesuits co-operated. In May, 1623, 
Sir Thomas wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury that the 
Jesuits succeeded in gaining the see for a creature of theirs, a 
Greek metropolitan, who “hath promised submission, or at 
least good correspondence with yt; and the whole plott is, that 
by his meanes the metropolitan seates shalbe, in few yeares, 
filled with those of the Romish faction, and by degrees, that 


9 Letter to Dr. Williams, bishop of Lincoln, April 29, 1622 (Sir Thomas Roe, op. cit., 
PP. 35-36). 
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doctrines sowed in the church, and finall obedience in the end.’’"° 
The grand vizier, in consideration of a bribe of forty thousand 
dollars, deposed Cyril and cast him into prison on trumped-up 
charges of treason. It cost the church one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars to secure Cyril’s release and reinstatement— 
the only argument which more Turcico, the grand vizier under- 
stood.” 

In 1626 the maneuvers of the Jesuits were renewed. A young 
Greek, 
Roman and Jesuite bredd, subtle, cunning and learned, in respect of those 
with whom hee was matched, had his instructions from cardinal Bandini, 
president of the newe society de propaganda fide..... This proselite be- 
ganne at the head, and offered, in the popes name a summe of mony to 
releiue the present state of the church, and a pension in the future; and 
desired nothing but a writing, conformable and satisfactory to the points 
of his instructions.” 


Patriarch Cyril, in great perturbation of spirit, consulted his 
friend, Sir Thomas, as to the course of action to be adopted in 
thisemergency. The latter strongly advised him not to comply 
in any way with the suggestions of the wily Latin emissary. 
But thereupon, the papal emissary was directed to use the mon- 
ey which had been designated for seducing the patriarch for the 
latter’s destruction. The Latin agent offered twenty thousand 
dollars to the sultan for the deposition of Cyril. Thereupon, 
“the poore patriarch fell into great trouble; to avoyd which, hee 
was forced to keepe close and to forsake his see, vntill hee could 
discouer the bottome and spring of this aduersity: for, if he had 
bene taken in the fury, his life had been in danger.” 

Thereupon Sir Thomas interviewed the grand vizier and 
“opened to him the whole plott.” With the help of “some 

10 Tbid., pp. 146-47. 

1 Letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, January 24, 1623 (ibid., pp. 213-14). In 
a later letter, pp. 758 ff., Sir Thomas reports these figures to have been twenty and sixty 
thousand dollars, respectively. 

Letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, Feb. 1625 old style (bid., p. 487). 

13 Ibid. 
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mony,” which, as he informs us elsewhere, amounted to ten 
thousand dollars,’4 the vizier professed himself convinced of 
Cyril’s innocence as far as the charges made against him were 
concerned. Accordingly, Cyril had one more reason to feel 
grateful to the English ambassador. 

But again the peace thus won did not last long; in 1626 Rome 
decided upon a resolute move. An antipatriarch, bearing the 
title of “apostolic suffragan,” was created and dispatched to 
Constantinople with full authority “to plant and displant, to 
sowe and roote out.’”’ He was to create a number of bishops for 
“Smyrna, Paxia, and many of the islands, to oppose the Greeke, 
who are generally ignorant and simple.” But this determined 
project of the Latins “was discouered to the state” and frus- 
trated. In June, 1627, occurred an incident which the Jesuits 
adroitly utilized in their favor. A Greek monk, Nicodemus Ma- 
taxa, had returned from London with a Greek printing press, 
and proposed to set it up in Constantinople for publication of 
religious books. But since the Turkish authorities, fearful of 
any possibility of fomenting sedition by means of books, or sim- 
ply from opposition to learning, did not allow any presses in the 
country, Cyril, who greatly wished to print some books for the 
use of his people, appealed to Sir Thomas to use his diplomatic 
privilege in passing the press through the customs and conceal- 
ing it in his residence. Sir Thomas thought it more prudent to 
secure the grand vizier’s permission to land the press. This he 
luckily succeeded in doing and brought the press to his house. 
But later when Mataxa was lodged in another house, the press 
was set up there. 

This stirred the Latin faction to fury. By preferring a ridicu- 
lous as well as utterly unfounded charge against the patriarch 
and the printer, namely, that the books imported by Mataxa 
contained derogatory remarks against the Koran, and were sent 
to Cossacks with the purpose of provoking them against the 
Turks, they procured from the grand vizier an order for Ma- 


%4 February 10, 1627 (ibid., p. 760). 
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taxa’s seizure and execution.’ According to the good old Turk- 
ish rule, the vizier decided to put the culprit to death first and 
examine the charge against him afterward. Fortunately, when 
the janisaries had surrounded Mataxa’s house and had de- 
stroyed or confiscated all they had found in it, he himself was 
able to escape to the English ambassador’s house, where the pa- 
triarch also happened to stay at the moment. Thus Sir Thomas 
was able to save the monk from certain death and the patriarch 
from a possible one. When he later explained to the vizier the 
real circumstances of the affair, the latter promptly changed his 
mind, and had the instigators of the measure, the Jesuits and 
the papal emissary, put in jail. 

From this incomplete and cursory recital of the various serv- 
ices rendered during the early years of his embassy by Sir Thom- 
as to Patriarch Cyril, it is abundantly clear that the latter had 
frequent and sincere cause to be profoundly grateful to the Eng- 
lish ambassador. Accordingly, it should occasion no great sur- 
prise that the patriarch felt impelled to show his appreciation 
and gratitude by yielding freely to the transparent suggestions 
made to him, and even undisguised pressure exerted upon him, 
by Sir Thomas in connection with his search for antiques, and 
particularly for ancient manuscripts. It is in this connection 
that the story of the acquisition of the famous Codex Alexan- 
drinus is to be considered. 

Sir Thomas, besides his other numerous and complicated 
diplomatic and commercial duties, was expected to make him- 
self useful to such ardent art collectors and bibliophiles as were 
the royal favorite, George Villiers, the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham (1592-1628), and Howard Thomas, the Earl of Arundel 
(1586-1646). By reason of the latter’s indefatigable zeal, the 
first large collection of works of art in England came into exist- 
ence. The Earl of Arundel had sent to Turkey a shrewd and 
thoroughly competent agent, a certain Mr. Petty, who from all 
accounts was an extremely successful manuscript and art col- 


18 Ibid., p. 762. 
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lector. In a letter written to the noble earl in 1624, Sir Thomas 
informed him that Mr. Petty was likely to find the book market 
in a rather depleted state, for “books have beene so often visit- 
ed, that I thinke Duck-lane is better furnished than the Greeke 
church.’’* But as for sculpture, he wrote that he hoped to pro- 
cure, “‘by meanes of the patriarch, some rare statues from Alex- 
andria, which was deliciae Romanorum: one I have heard of, a 
negro of black marble, a peice not to bee matched. Besides, he 
hath told me of a little island, the sacred place of the buriall of 
all the ancient Greekes, utterly vninhabited, and as yet un- 
searcht.’’*7 

But even in the matter of ancient manuscripts, despite the 
gloomy prognostications of Sir Thomas, the indefatigable and 
industrious Mr. Petty fared surprisingly well. In writing to Dr. 
Goade, chaplain of the archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Thomas 
admitted that this 
woorthy gentleman and learned .... by my meanes had admittance 
into the best library knowne of Greece, where are loades of old manu- 
scripts; and he used so fine arte, with the helpe of some of my seruants, 


that hee conueyed away 22. I thought I should have had my share [added 


the honest Sir Thomas somewhat ruefully], but he was for himselfe: hee 
is a good chooser, saw all, or most, and tooke, I thincke, those that were 


and wilbe of greate esteeme. Hee speeketh sparingly of such a bootye, but 
could not conteyne some tyme to discouer, with joy, his treasure... . . I 


meant to have a reuiew of that library; but hee gave it such a blow, under 
my trust, that since it hath beene locked up under two keys, whereof one 
is kept by the townsmen that haue interest or ouersight of the monastery, 
so that I could doe no good: but I hold my selfe to have good title to some 
of them .. . . my hope is, to deale with the patriarch, and not to trust to 


my selfe, and to chances.!8 

Considering that in the end Sir Thomas carried away the Codex 
Alexandrinus, it is not too much to say that he managed to give 
the Greek literary treasures a mighty “blow” himself. 


It is clear from this passage that the close-mouthed and effi- 
cient Mr. Petty not only had considerable success in his search 


16 Jbid., p. 334- 7 Ibid. 18 Tbid., p. 500. 
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for ancient manuscripts, but that the honest Sir Thomas looked 
upon his accomplishments with considerable envy. For he not 
only was commissioned by his grace, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to secure treasures similar to those for which Mr. Petty 
was searching, but was an ardent antiquarian and bibliophile 
himself. 

The methods of securing his ends in the search for likely 
manuscripts used by this engaging and genial English ambassa- 
dor cannot be pronounced strictly scrupulous. He apparently 
was no stranger to the strenuous methods of high-pressure 
salesmanship as applied to book-collecting, and was prepared to 
go as far as necessary to get what he wanted. In a letter to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Thomas reveals with engaging 
frankness and charming naiveté the pressure to which he sub- 
jected the patriarch in this regard. He says: 

I have begunne to deal playnly with the patriarch who hath made a 


great collection, that his old books rott and rust by him, among ignorant 


Greeks, that neuer will understand, nor make vse of them, that in right 
they belong to the church of God, that will publish them: that they are 


weapons fitt for champions, and not for colloyres. I find hee scarse knowes 
the names of many, I am sure, not their contents, nor the reputation of 


their authors; many histories, ecclesiasticall and civill, that may be great 
lights vnto vs of the dark times; and have motioned to make an exchange, 
and to furnish him with a compleate library of all classique authors, and 


bodyes of learning, which the Greek church haue not, which wilbe of vse 


to him, and his successors, to leaue to his sea, from whence those learnings 


may be drawne, of which they are now wholly ignorant, in exchange of 
such of his which doe no good, being buried in obscurity. Hee hath prom- 


ised to hearken vnto mee, and to bestowe some vpon the libraryes of Eng- 
land; and others hee purposeth to other places of Christendome; but my 
ambition is to keepe them together.” 


One of these letters, repeating very much the same arguments 


as those above, is to be found in a Latin epistle sent by Sir 
Thomas to the patriarch on October 14/24, 1625.?° 


It is amusing to note what it was among the finds of this dev- 


19 Letter of June 30 (old style), 1625 (ibid., p. 414). 
2° Ibid., pp. 442-43. 
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otee of the gentle art of book-collecting that he considered as 
really valuable. Obviously, there was no doubt in Sir Thomas’ 
mind on this point. In a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury 


he writes: 

I suppose I have already the jewell of his [the patriarch’s] library in my 
possession, but not yet my owne;an old and great manuscript in Arabicque, 
antiently belonging to the patriarch of Alexandria, and by Cirillus 
brought away. It is, if I mistake not, mentioned by Baronius, and by 
Byny, as hee professeth (concerning the Nicene councill) sett out; but I 
have found corruptly." 


Sir Thomas mentions this manuscript several times in his letters 
to various correspondents, and expatiates with evident relish 
upon its importance and value. But in comparison with the 
Codex Alexandrinus it is certain that Sir Thomas somewhat 
overestimated the merits of his “‘Arabicque” manuscript. 

It must be frankly admitted that the good Sir Thomas did not 
think much of the value of the Codex Alexandrinus. It is possi- 
bly for that reason that he does not really say much about it, 
and that he seems to have been strangely indifferent to this 
priceless present of Patriarch Cyril, so that for some years he 
managed to preserve philosophic calm in respect of securing its 
actual possession as well as in exhibiting any haste in sending it 
to England. Nor are his references to it quite consistent. 

The first reference made to the Codex is in a letter to the 
Earl of Arundel, written on January 20/30, 1624. Speaking of 
the patriarch’s willing co-operation in the matter of procuring 
antiques, he goes on saying: 

By his meanes, I may procure some bookes; but they are indeed Greeke 
to mee: one only he hath giuen mee, for his majestie, with express promise 
to deliuer yt; being an autographall bible intire, written by the hand of 
Tecla the protomartyr of the Greekes, that liued in the tyme of St. Paul; 
and he doth auerr yt to be true and authenticall, of his owne writing, and 
the greatest antiquity of the Greeke church.” 


Letter of April 8/18, 1626 (ibid., p. 499). Byny referred to is Severin Binius (1573- 
1641), professor of theology at the St. Laurence Gymnasium in Cologne, who published, 
in 1606, a four-volume collection of conciliar decrees under the title Concilia generalia et 
provincialia. 


 Ibid., pp. 334-35. 
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It is interesting that Sir Thomas at this time placed “Tecla” in 
the time of Paul; later this statement is greatly modified. More- 
over, one rather wonders why Sir Thomas made no effort to 
transmit, as fast as possible, the precious manuscript of such 
astounding antiquity to his royal master, James I, to whom it 
was presented. To be sure, James died on March 5, 1625, which, 
it must be realized was only a little over a month after the dis- 
patch of Sir Thomas’ letter. The correspondence is dated in 
the old style, and accordingly January, 1624, corresponds to 
1625 new style. 

There is no further mention of the Codex in the published 
correspondence of Sir Thomas until in 1626, when in a letter to 
Dr. Goade, Archbishop Abbot’s chaplain, he airily remarks, 
speaking of the books he succeeded in gathering: ‘“‘What I have 
gotten, is not woorth the naming; yet you shall haue it: Teclas 
bible with notes: the patriarch gave it, and esteemeth it a coppy 
of her own hand, and a relicque; but Mr. Petty thincks it not so 
ancient”; and then he names a number of other works.?3 What 
a delightfully droll remark! The Codex Alexandrinus “not 
woorth the naming”’! 

The next mention of the subject is found in a letter written to 
the archbishop of Canterbury. It appears from this reference 
that the Codex, for some unexplained and unmentioned reason, 
had been returned to Patriarch Cyril. This was done possibly 
after the death of King James I. At any rate, in the letter under 
consideration, written on February 17/27, 1626, Sir Thomas 
says: 

The patriarck also, this new yeares tyde, sent mee the old Bible formerly 
presented to his late majestie, which he now dedicated to the kyng, and 
will send with yt an epistle, as I thincke he hath signifyed to your grace, 
at least I will presume to mention it to his majestie. What estimation it 
may be of, is aboue my sckill; but he valewes yt, as the greatest antiquitye 
of the Greeke church. The lettre is very fayre, a character that I haue 
neuer seene. It is entyre, except the beginning of St. Matheiw. He doth 
testefye vnder his hand, that it was written by the virgin Tecla, daughter 
of a famous Greeke, called Apyceptevos, who founded the monestarye in 


33 Ibid., p. 500. 
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Egypt vpon Pharoas tower, a deuout and learned mayd, who was perse- 
cuted in Asya, and to whom Gregorye Nazienzen hath written many epis- 
tles. At the end whereof, vnder the same hand, are the epistles of Clem- 
ent. She dyed not long after the councell of Nice. The booke is very 
great, and hath antiquitye enough at sight. I doubt not his majestie will 
esteeme it for the hand by whom it is presented.” 


There is no further mention of the matter, so that we do not 
know the actual circumstances attendant upon the transmission 
of the Codex to England. 

Despite the meagerness of the information, we ought to feel 
thankful for as much light as the Negotiations of Sir Thomas 
Roe have thrown upon the particular circumstances under 
which the famous manuscript was acquired. Nevertheless, there 
are many questions which we should like to ask, about which 
this particular source yields never a word. Was it Cyril who 
brought the manuscript from Alexandria to Constantinople? It 
is commonly assumed that such was the case, although Patri- 
arch Cyril’s deacon affirmed that his master had obtained it at 
Mount Athos. At any rate, whoever removed it from Alexan- 
dria braved the chances of possible efficacy of the Arabic curse, 
inscribed at the beginning of the manuscript by a Patriarch 
Athanasius, who is probably to be identified with Athanasius 
III (d. ca. 1308): “Made an inalienable gift to the Patriarchal 
cell in the city of Alexandria. Whosoever shall remove it thence 
shall be accursed and cut off. Written by Athanasius the hum- 
ble.’’5 But the deacon’s assertion could easily be understood as 
an attempt to shield the patriarch from the imputation that it 
was he who removed the manuscript from Alexandria. Sir 
Thomas states plainly that Cyril removed the “Arabicque” 
manuscript from Alexandria,” and consequently it is not unlike- 
ly that he would not have scrupled to remove the Codex also. 
Moreover Patrick Young, the editor of the Clementine epistles, 


24 Tbid., p. 618. 
25 Preface to Vol. I of facsimile of the Codex Alexandrinus (London, 1881). 


6 Ob Cit., Pp. 499. 
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the text of which formed a part of the Codex, as early as 1633 
made the statement that the manuscript was conveyed by 
Cyril from Alexandria; he possibly derived it from some written 
or oral source at present not available. Dr. Thomas Smith, who 
in 1686 wrote about the life of Cyril,?” also made the same affir- 
mation. 

But a further question may naturally arise: Why did Patri- 
arch Cyril feel moved to present such a priceless treasure to 
King James I? Although Sir Thomas’ references to the matter 
are inadequate for purposes of answering this question fully, yet 
if reliance may be placed upon the wording of his report to the 
Earl of Arundel,”* we are warranted in assuming that it was he, 
Sir Thomas, to whom the credit for securing the gift is due. He 
says: “By his [the patriarch’s] meanes, I may procure some 
bookes; but they are indeed Greeke to mee: one only he hath 
given mee, for his majestie, with express promise to deliver yt.”’ 
I believe we are justified in understanding this modest assertion 
in the sense that it was at the ambassador’s solicitation that the 
patriarch was moved to show his gratitude in such an astound- 
ingly generous way. But, on the other hand, the patriarch felt 
that his gift is of such great value that it should be intrusted to 
the ambassador’s royal master rather than to Sir Thomas per- 
sonally. It seems most likely, accordingly, that the precious 
Codex Alexandrinus was sent to England in gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the valiant services rendered to Patriarch Cyril 
Lucaris and the patriarchate of Constantinople by Sir Thomas 
Roe. 

Another important question concerns the scribe of the manu- 
script. In a letter accompanying the gift, Patriarch Cyril wrote 
to King Charles that the manuscript “est scriptus manu Thec- 
lae, nobilis feminae Agyptiae, ante mile et trecentos annos 
circiter, pauld post concilium Niceni.’? This dates the tran- 
scription of the manuscript as having been made in 326. Sir 


27 Miscellanea, p. 136. 28 Ibid., pp. 334-35. 
29 Facsimile of the Codex Alexandrinus, v. I, first autotype. 
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Thomas expanded the patriarch’s remarks by adding a number 
of other details; the most important of these additional remarks 
identifies Thecla with the religious with whom Gregory Nazian- 
zen was in correspondence.*° As for the source of his informa- 
tion, Sir Thomas states expressly that he derived it from some 
written statement of the patriarch: ‘He doth testefye under his 
hand, that it was written by the virgin Tecla.... to whom 
Gregorye Nazienzen hath written many epistles.”’ Since the let- 
ter accompanying the Codex does not contain any such explicit 
reference, it must be some other letter that Sir Thomas is re- 
ferring to. Possibly it was the letter in which the patriarch in- 
formed the ambassador of the gift. 

It must be confessed that all efforts to identify the scribe of 
the Codex with any known historical Thecla has proved unsuc- 
cessful. In the first place, the references made to her by Cyril 
and Roe are confused and self-contradictory. Since on the 
grounds of internal evidence the manuscript is now assigned, 
“by general consensus of opinion,’’** to the first half of the fifth 
century, the only possible candidate for the scribal honors 
among the various Theclas referred to could conceivably be the 
correspondent of Gregory of Nazianzen, whose four letters to 
her are dated from A.D. 372-89. But she seems to have lived 
somewhere in the diocese of Caesarea, in Asia Minor. This may 
be inferred from the fact that her brother, Sacerdos, in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding with Bishop Helladius of Cae- 
sarea, was removed by the latter from his post as superintendent 
of some benevolent institution. Gregory wrote Thecla a letter 
of consolation on the death of Sacerdos.#? There is no reference 
to Egypt in this correspondence, so that this Thecla does not 
seem to have had any connection with it. And yet the Codex 
appears to be of Egyptian origin. There is nothing in the letters 


3° Cf. A. B. Caillau (ed.), St. Gregorii Theologi opera omnia (Paris, 1840), Vol. II, 
letters 56, 57, 222, 223. 
3} F. G. Kenyon, The Codex Alexandrinus, New Testament (London, 1909), Introd., 
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of Gregory to indicate that this pious religious would have 
been a person of sufficient means, position, or influence to 
enable her to undertake a task of such magnitude as the tran- 
scription of the Bible. It must, therefore, be confessed that the 
scribe or scribes (presumably latter) of the famous Codex can- 
not be identified. 

Accordingly, despite the fact that Sir Thomas’ correspond- 
ence does not fully and clearly answer all the questions we should 
like to ask about this great ancient Codex, yet it remains the 
chief source for our knowledge of the circumstances under 
which it was acquired by England. 
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Thomas expanded the patriarch’s remarks by adding a number 
of other details; the most important of these additional remarks 
identifies Thecla with the religious with whom Gregory Nazian- 
zen was in correspondence.*° As for the source of his informa- 
tion, Sir Thomas states expressly that he derived it from some 
written statement of the patriarch: ‘He doth testefye under his 
hand, that it was written by the virgin Tecla.... to whom 
Gregorye Nazienzen hath written many epistles.”’ Since the let- 
ter accompanying the Codex does not contain any such explicit 
reference, it must be some other letter that Sir Thomas is re- 
ferring to. Possibly it was the letter in which the patriarch in- 
formed the ambassador of the gift. 

It must be confessed that all efforts to identify the scribe of 
the Codex with any known historical Thecla has proved unsuc- 
cessful. In the first place, the references made to her by Cyril 
and Roe are confused and self-contradictory. Since on the 
grounds of internal evidence the manuscript is now assigned, 
“by general consensus of opinion,’’*‘ to the first half of the fifth 
century, the only possible candidate for the scribal honors 
among the various Theclas referred to could conceivably be the 
correspondent of Gregory of Nazianzen, whose four letters to 
her are dated from A.D. 372-89. But she seems to have lived 
somewhere in the diocese of Caesarea, in Asia Minor. This may 
be inferred from the fact that her brother, Sacerdos, in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding with Bishop Helladius of Cae- 
sarea, was removed by the latter from his post as superintendent 
of some benevolent institution. Gregory wrote Thecla a letter 
of consolation on the death of Sacerdos.* There is no reference 
to Egypt in this correspondence, so that this Thecla does not 
seem to have had any connection with it. And yet the Codex 
appears to be of Egyptian origin. There is nothing in the letters 

39 Cf. A. B. Caillau (ed.), St. Gregorii Theologi opera omnia (Paris, 1840), Vol. II, 
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of Gregory to indicate that this pious religious would have 
been a person of sufficient means, position, or influence to 
enable her to undertake a task of such magnitude as the tran- 
scription of the Bible. It must, therefore, be confessed that the 
scribe or scribes (presumably latter) of the famous Codex can- 
not be identified. 

Accordingly, despite the fact that Sir Thomas’ correspond- 
ence does not fully and clearly answer all the questions we should 
like to ask about this great ancient Codex, yet it remains the 
chief source for our knowledge of the circumstances under 
which it was acquired by England. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS RECONSIDERED 


CHESTER C. McCOWN 


N HIS Quest of the Historical Jesus Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
rendered a service which places him in a class by himself. 
He did what Johannes Weiss, Hans Lietzmann, Julius 
Wellhausen, Heinrich Julius Holtzmann, Wilhelm Bousset, and 
a whole galaxy of New Testament stars had not succeeded in 
doing. He made the eschatology of Jesus a subject of general 
discussion. He proclaimed to the world what Weiss and others 
had already proved, that Jesus must be understood eschatologi- 
cally, that he was an ancient apocalyptist, not a modern social 
reformer. He demolished forever the Kantian-Ritschlian and 
the Hegelian-Marxian interpretation of Jesus. But he was far 
from saying the last word. William Sanday and F. Crawford 
Burkitt transferred the discussion to the English-speaking 
world, where Schweitzer’s views were more vigorously debated 
than in Germany. First the war, and since the war, form criti- 
cism, the theology of crisis, and Naziism have usurped attention. 
But now the old question has been revived by no less a person 
than Professor Rudolf Otto of Marburg in a volume on the 
Kingdom of God and Son of Man. 

In a passage which is highly significant as to Schweitzer’s con- 
ception of historical method, he points out how, at various 
stages in the search for the historical Jesus, ‘‘a higher perception 
(of the truth) has appeared only when an idea is thought 
through to the end and finally annuls itself.’’* Thus rationalism 
carried out into the minutest detail its natural explanation of 
the miracles and so, by proving its own reductio ad absurdum, 
prepared the way for the advance which Strauss made. One 
may add that Strauss, again, carried out his mythical explana- 
tion of the records to the bitter end and succeeded only in dem- 

Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung (4th ed.; Tiibingen, 1926), pp. 220 f. 
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onstrating its futility as a sole approach to the problem. Like- 
wise—and this is the point of Schweitzer’s argument—the “‘ib- 
eral” life-of-Jesus criticism carried through to the last detail its 
interpretation of the records based upon the Marcan hypothesis 
and proved its method completely unsatisfactory. The “natu- 
ral psychology” on which the “liberal’’ school depended, so 
Schweitzer thinks, did not discover the historical presupposi- 
tions which alone could make the life of Jesus intelligible. 

Elsewhere Schweitzer argues that in every case advance has 
come when two sharp alternatives were pressed: supernatural 
or rational, mythical or historical, Johannine or synoptic, 
eschatological or non-eschatological. Thus Wrede demolished 
the “liberal” Jesus by following the non-eschatological point of 
view to its legitimate conclusion, while he himself did the same 
from the point of view of consistent eschatology.? Only the two 
alternatives, eschatological or non-eschatological, remained, 
and, on that assumption, one must grant that Schweitzer was 
right. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s eminent services in many fields no one would 
think of questioning. Yet, as to the eschatology of Jesus, he can 
be shown to be wrong on two counts, both of which, without 
undue exaggeration, may be regarded as fundamental. Schweit- 
zer does nothing by halves. Both his logic and his history were 
consistently and thoroughly mistaken. Professor Otto takes up 
the history, of which more later. First of all, it is necessary to 
consider Schweitzer’s logic in order that the full force of Pro- 
fessor Otto’s arguments may be appreciated. The error in his- 
tory is due fundamentally to ignoring the laws of logic. 

In an aside in his suggestive little volume, Rifts in the Uni- 
verse,’ Professor Jared Sparks Moore of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity calls attention to the prevalence of the “either-or fal- 
lacy,” especially in the field of religious controversy. The ‘“‘fal- 
lacy of antithesis,” as Professor Moore prefers to call it, is a com- 


2 [bid., p. 232; Quest of the Historical Jesus (London, 1911), p. 237. 
3 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927), pp. 40 ff. 
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mon joke. ‘“‘When did you leave off beating your wife?” is one 
form of it; the dilemma, “Are you a mule or a donkey?” is an- 
other, the form Schweitzer uses. These questions are as legiti- 
mate as the putting of the problems of New Testament history 
in the arguments of Schweitzer. Professor Moore quotes that 
very highly respected Jewish scholar, Dr. Claude Montefiore in 
the Hibbert Journal‘ for a pertinent example of ‘“‘this one-sided 
way of thinking.” Montefiore says: 

Christianity is not “Narrow is the gate,” etc., but it is “If any one 
would come after Me, let him deny himself and follow Me.’ It is not, 
“Depart from me ye cursed,” etc., but it is “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 

As Professor Moore goes on to point out, ‘‘any religion which 
is worth its salt must have a severe side for the hardened sinner 
as well as a tender side for the repentant one.”’ Jesus is criticized 
for being a weakling. Dr. Montefiore objects to sayings ‘‘which 
reveal His strength and His powers of righteous indignation.” 
Jesus should have both sides, as, according to the Gospels, he 
did. 

This is one form of the “fallacy of abstraction,” to take a 
phrase from Professor Harry A. Overstreet, or the ‘“‘fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness,” to borrow one from Professor A. N. 
Whitehead. Neither Schweitzer nor Wrede consider all of the 
factors in the case; they abstract pertinent data; they lack 
knowledge or appreciation of part of the historical background. 
They take a part for the whole. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
Schweitzer’s argument, like Wrede’s, takes the form of a succes- 
sion of disjunctive syllogisms. That is the essence of the dialecti- 
cal method which they employ. Wrede argues that Jesus was 
non-eschatological, Schweitzer that he was eschatological. So 
the major premise is Jesus was either eschatological or non- 
eschatological. Wrede can be proved to be wrong, if the Gospels 
are to be trusted. Therefore, Jesus was a thoroughgoing escha- 
tologist—note the illogical addition to the conclusion. But that 


4 XIX (1920), 28 ff. 
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is not enough. When Schweitzer defines the eschatological view 
of the Jews of Jesus’ time, he insists on another disjunctive 
proposition. It must be either wholly transcendent or wholly 
material and political. That major premise is untrue, as I shall 
show in a moment. 

Meantime I want to stop to insist again with Professor Moore 
that a method of argument so specious but so thoroughly illogi- 
cal should be banished from the already too-bloody lists of theo- 
logical disputation. It isa weapon more reprehensible than sub- 
marines or poison gas. In history two mutually exclusive truths 
are rarely represented by any two opposing parties. In no one 
of the disjunctives mentioned by Schweitzer are the terms true 
contradictories. Not supernatural, but irrational, is the opposite 
of rational. Myth, if one includes the Gospel material as Strauss 
did, includes history. It is not yet proved that all Johannine 
material is unhistorical, much less that all synoptic matter is 
historical. It is equally true that the true contradictories, 
eschatological and non-eschatological, as Schweitzer uses them, 
beg the question. In all such cases, to resolve the conflict com- 
promise of the truth is not demanded, but a synthesis, not a 
mere eclectic mixture of elements, but such a combination as 
will weld the elements of truth maintained by the opposing par- 
ties into a new and living whole. 

Dr. Schweitzer does not appear to have bethought himself 
that the same ruthless, disjunctive reasoning which he applies to 
rationalism and “liberalism” may be applied with equally dev- 
astating effect to his own “consistent” solution of the problem. 
If his theory of the progress of criticism is correct, he must have 
annulled his own reasoning in pressing it to its legitimate con- 
clusion. 

Another of Schweitzer’s guns may properly be turned against 
him. He points out that Christian Hermann Weisse, who first 
presented a full-dress argument for the Marcan hypothesis, ac- 
knowledged that it was impossible to work out a life of Jesus 
based upon the Marcan plan, while Heinrich Julius Holtzmann, 
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who finally completed the demonstration, never wrote a life of 
Jesus according to the principles of modern liberal criticism, al- 
though such a life was implicit in his commentaries on the 
synoptic Gospels and in his New Testament Theology.’ Oskar 
Holtzmann, who did write such a life, betrayed himself into so 
many inconsistencies and difficulties, according to Schweitzer, 
as to prove the whole scheme wrong. But Schweitzer himself 
wrote only a sketch and not a real life of Jesus in which the de- 
tails are included. He left that to Dr. Joseph Warschauer. And 
again Schweitzer’s argument is applicable. Did not Warschauer 
demonstrate the futility of thoroughgoing eschatology, just as 
Professor Rudolf Bultmann’s Jesus has proved the reductio ad 
absurdum of both form-history and the crisis-theology? The fact 
that the late F. Crawford Burkitt’s sketch of Jesus’ life is more 
acceptable than Warschauer’s does not change the conclusion, 
for its eschatology is hardly so consistent, nor is it a detailed 
account. 

So much for the logic, now for the facts. In every one of these 
cases, criticism is not intended to minimize the value of the con- 
tributions which the scholars mentioned have made to the prog- 
ress of New Testament studies, nor to express disrespect for 
their work. The objection is not that the new and highly adver- 
tised method is entirely wrong, but that it is only partially right 
while it claims to be impeccable, and, moreover, that it is em- 
ployed without discovering the essential ‘“‘historical presupposi- 
tions,” to use Schweitzer’s own phrase. In other words, the 
“consistency” which Schweitzer values above the truth is actu- 
ally the illogical element which vitiates his use of history. In 
every case, except possibly Bultmann’s and Burkitt’s, Schweit- 
zer’s criticism of “liberal” criticism applies. Full historical 
knowledge seems to have been lacking. 

The rationalists knew as little about the miracle stories, the 
wonder-books, and the love of mystery in the ancient world as 
did the supernaturalists. Both alike were ignorant of psychiatry 


5 Leben-Jesu-Forschung, p. 324. 
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and the power of suggestion. The problem of the miracle stories 
in the New Testament can be solved only by taking into ac- 
count all of these new points of view, along with historical, 
physiological, and psychological discoveries. To all of this, 
moreover, Strauss’s idea of myth-making must be added, with 
much more which form-history is bringing to attention. But no 
one of these is sufficient of itself. The conception of Jesus pre- 
sented by “liberal” criticism has been rightly condemned for 
failing to put Jesus into his true historical background, and espe- 
cially for making him, as Schweitzer says, an average German 
pastor with social sympathies. But Schweitzer has committed 
the same mistake, all the more glaring because it is in the field 
which he claims as his own. If one were to judge by both text 
and footnotes in his Quest of the Historical Jesus and Leben- 
Jesu-Forschung, his own knowledge of eschatology was limited 
to a hasty glance into Volz’s highly compressed volume, Ji- 
dische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba, the accounts of Schiirer, 
Hiihn, and Gressmann, and a series of works on the Talmud. 
He gave full attention to the various volumes that discussed 
the application of this material to Jesus’ life, but little to those 
that presented the material. Yet, for his thesis, the latter were 
indispensable.° So far as I can discover, he never refers to R. H. 
Charles’ monumental Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian (1899). Apparently he knows Charles only for a short arti- 
cle in the Expository Times of 1893 on ‘“The Son of Man.” There 
are few references to the text of the apocalypses and none, I fear, 
to the standard editions after Dillmann and Hilgenfeld. Even 
the later editions of the Leben-Jesu-Forschung, which include 
many recent English works, do not fill in these rather large 
gaps. A glance at the Index alone of Charles’s volume would 
have warned him against his cardinal historical error. 

Of no one can everything be expected, and Schweitzer’s 
achievements in his Leben-Jesu-Forschung, as well as in other 
fields, secure his reputation. This argument from his silence, 


6 Cf. ibid., pp. 230 f., 260-317. 
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moreover, is presented with much hesitation and with a due 
sense of personal shortcomings. Yet, in some way it is necessary 
to make clear why emphatic exception must be taken to 
Schweitzer’s conclusions. The point is that all of the pertinent 
material does not seem to have been sufficiently weighed. 

To be sure, the literature Schweitzer cites and the reading of 
the apocalypses themselves should have been sufficient to save 
him from the fundamental error which vitiates his conclusions, 
his strange idea that, as N. Messel later tried to prove, Jewish 
eschatology was unitary. But Messel adopted, not Schweitzer’s 
thesis that Jewish eschatology was thoroughly transcendent in 
Jesus’ time, but exactly the opposite, that it was thoroughly 
political and mundane.’ 

Messel’s argument in brief is this, that the three centuries 
from Judas Maccabeus to Akiba were predominately a period 
of Freiheitskimpfe, when the political and national self-con- 
sciousness of Judaism was raised to the highest temperature. 
How at such a time, he asks, can we suppose that Jews would 
give themselves over to a transcendent eschatology which ig- 
nored the dominant political and national hope, and how would 
they accept as a substitute the hope of an otherworldly, spirit- 
ual salvation in heaven? Messel’s thesis is that it was the early 
Christians who first mixed the two conceptions of heaven and 
the kingdom of God. They took certain phrases of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature which admitted of a transcendent inter- 
pretation and used them in this new sense which was entirely 
foreign to Jewish thought. 

Schweitzer’s argument is more subtle but even less logical. 
In Judaism, he maintains, the two prevalent types of eschatol- 
ogy, the prophetic and the Danielic, the one more or less earthly, 
national, and political, the other entirely otherworldly and 
supernatural, in other words absolutely transcendent, had com- 
pleted a long conflict with the unconditional victory of the 


7 Die Einheitlichkeit der jiidischen Eschatologie (Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir die altte- 
stamentliche Wissenschaft, Nr. 30.), Giessen: Tépelmann, 1915. 
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transcendent point of view. The two opposing conceptions had 
been brought into agreement by a fight to the finish, in which 
the more spiritual view had won. The materialistic view had 
disappeared. Fourth Ezra and Second Baruch prove the point. 
Schweitzer’s conclusion is clearly stated more than once, for ex- 
ample: 

The assumption that the movement (inaugurated by John the Baptist 
and Jesus) remained without permanent success because it defended mes- 
sianic views which did not correspond with those cherished by the people 
is to be rejected. The picture of the future in the preaching of Jesus bears 
the same essential character as that drawn by the authors of the Apoca- 
lypses of Ezra and Baruch, and this will in some way correspond to the 
views of the scribes and therefore also to those of the people. Here as 
there, it is a matter of the otherworldly appearance of the messiah and 
the dawn of a supernaturally conceived kingdom.® 


In Hegelian fashion Schweitzer puts the one set of views over 
against the other, but in quite un-Hegelian fashion he concludes 
that one must entirely disappear—as if such a thing ever oc- 
curred in history. Instead of a new synthesis, such as the Hege- 
lian philosophy of history demanded, the one alternative alone 
can be right. The compromise is like that between husband and 
wife. 

The conclusions of both Messel and Schweitzer, like all 
“thoroughgoing,”’ konsequent hypotheses, are absolutely out of 
touch with life. One needs but bethink himself of the multitudes 
of opinions now held with regard to the Second Coming? and the 
diversity of views that have always prevailed in the Christian 
church with regard to the future life to see how unreasonable, 
dogmatic, and lacking in realism both arguments are. Is it for 
a moment to be supposed that the Jewish population of Pales- 
tine in Jesus’ day was more logical than the Christian popula- 
tions of Europe and America today? Could there have been no 
difference at all between the views of the educated who were in 

8 Leben-Jesu-Forschung, p. 284. 

9 For a few of them see C. C. McCown, The Promise of His Coming (Macmillan, 
1921), pp. 17-30. 
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touch with the thinking of Hellenism and Diaspora Judaism and 
the hopes of the multitudes of uneducated and illiterate Jewish 
peasants, the ’am ha-aretz? Does what was written by an 
apocalyptist in the latter part of the century necessarily repre- 
sent the views of Jesus or the rabbis in its first quarter? 

The views expressed in the Talmud cannot be taken as repre- 
sentative of those of Jesus’ time for several reasons. For one 
thing, Rabbi Akiba was a political messianist, and even Schweit- 
zer does not deny that there were political messianists, although 
he tries in vain to escape the evidence for them in the first cen- 
tury. But Akiba was nearer to the time of the writing of Fourth 
Ezra than Jesus was. Moreover, the terrible experiences 
through which the nation passed in the wars of 70 A.D. and 135 
A.D. sufficiently account for the rabbinic opposition to political 
messianism, while the general tendency of Judaism under the 
Law was inimical to all apocalypticism. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not strange that this tendency became dominant in 
the second century. It is to be remembered, against Messel, that 
the general tendency of the Chasidim and the Pharisees from 
the time of the Maccabees on was toward political quietism. 
All this goes far to explain the movement of normative Judaism 
toward a transcendent eschatology. 

These considerations, however, are very far from proving that 
Jesus and the majority of Jews in Jesus’ day were looking for an 
otherworldly salvation. The apocalypses, as a rule, are Phar- 
isaic in their religious outlook, with variations as to their legal- 
istic strictness and their particularism. That Jesus would have 
agreed with the Pharisees in a large proportion of their views 
need not be denied, for doubtless a large number of them were 
good, pious Jews. He differed from them in the matter of em- 
phasis on two things: he placed ethical far ahead of legal con- 
siderations, and he believed enthusiastically in the coming of a 
new age. He was a thoroughgoing apocalyptist, but that does 
not mean that he accepted Schweitzer’s version of consistent 
eschatology. The two are vastly different matters. 
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The fact that Jesus and the early Christians were of the 
apocalyptic faith, that they expected some kind of a divine in- 
tervention in the affairs of the world within a short time, will 
not be denied by anyone who has considered the evidence. It 
is equally clear that Talmudic Judaism was not such that it dis- 
carded the Christian group, and that it discarded its apocalyp- 
tists and its apocalyptic literature, aside from that already ac- 
cepted as canonical in the first century. This great event in the 
history of Judaism, this excision of a movement of tremendous 
import for the character of Jewish religion, took place apparent- 
ly at the end of the first and early in the second century, cer- 
tainly before 150 A.D. It is safe to assume that the apocalyptic 
movement, which so deeply affected Judaism in the first century 
B.c. and the first century A.D., was largely absorbed by Chris- 
tianity. 

In consequence, the Mishna, the Talmud, and all of the Jew- 
ish writings which took shape after the Bar-Cochba rebellion 
cannot be understood as representing the whole character of 
first-century Judaism. The traditions handed down from the 
times of Jesus preserve some intimations of the various minor- 
ity groups, or sects, of that period, but cannot be expected to 
represent them truly or adequately. The arguments, therefore, 
which may be drawn from the Talmud to prove that a tran- 
scendent eschatology prevailed in Jesus’ time are completely 
nugatory. 


Various scholars have tried to point out Schweitzer’s logical 
and historical shortcomings and to correct his misinterpreta- 
tions, for example, the late Ernst von Dobschiitz in his Eschatol- 
ogy of the Gospels (1910). But it is safe to say that no one has at- 
tacked the historical side of the problem with more extensive re- 
sources at his command than Professor Otto in his ‘‘Kingdom of 
God and Son of Man, a Religio-Historical Essay.”*° As the sub- 


10 Reich Gottes und Menschen Sohn; ein religionsgeschichtliche Versuch. Miinchen: 
Beck, 1934. 
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title of the book indicates, it is what every such work ought to 
be, religio-historical in its approach. No study of the ideas of 
Jesus or the early Christians can be anything else. Three thou- 
sand years of history and many more thousands of years which 
have left no written records of the stream of events poured their 
fulness into the society which gave birth to Jesus and the Chris- 
tian movement. In a sense which the author of Acts did not in- 
tend, ‘‘these things were not done in a corner.” 

One of Professor Otto’s chief contributions is his reinforce- 
ment of the argument that Jewish eschatology was not purely 
Jewish, nor purely Palestinian. Moreover, just because Jesus 
was a Galilean, he belonged to non-official Judaism, which was 
not typically Jewish. Otto adds to the evidence which shows 
that Parsism was the chief source of many of the Jewish apoca- 
lyptic views which were eventually adopted by Christianity. 
Fresh from investigation of “Aryan” religion and other re- 
searches which have involved comparative studies,“ he com- 
mands vast resources which were entirely unknown to Schweit- 
zer, although apparently he lacks the latter’s wide familiarity 
with the literature of New Testament criticism, and only rarely 
refers even to well-known writers. He gives, therefore, much 
more weight to the extra-canonical sources—especially the non- 
Jewish—than to the discussions about the canonical materials. 
Perhaps it is his partial lack of this familiarity, unquestionably 
it is also his originality and his own special point of view, which 
give his discussion unusual freshness. He is, of course, sufficient- 
ly at home with the principles of New Testament criticism to 
speak the language without stammering. Yet in a sense he 
speaks from outside. He speaks, moreover, as the man who has 
added to the three senses, for the true, the good, the beautiful, 
a fourth—the sense for the holy. If one does not agree that he 
has proved his thesis in The Idea of the Holy, one will discount 
certain of his conclusions, but without discarding the whole. 


™ Gottheit u. Gottheiten der Arier (Giessen, 1932); Geftihl des Ueberweltlichen (Miinch- 
en, 1932). 
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All this explains in part why, after rejecting the “rationaliz- 
ing speculation” of Albrecht Ritschl in answer to the question 
whether the kingdom of God is transcendent or immanent, pure- 
ly future or long present, he charges that “consistent eschatol- 
ogy” has succeeded likewise in missing the essential character of 
the facts. ‘‘For,” he says, “whether future or present, whether 
transcendent or immanent, the chief thing is that the kingdom 
of heaven is the pure mirum, the thing of wonder (Wunderding), 
Mysterion, says Christ.”? The eschatological type of thinking is 
essentially irrational, he insists, whether it is found in Jesus, in 
Zarathustra, or in Mohammed. The kingdom for Jesus is essen- 
tially supernatural, it is not a state, nor a place, but a spiritual 
power, and is at least partially hypostatized. It is not the work 
of men, but of God. It is something given, something that comes 
entirely of itself. This interpretation he secures by reading the 
language of Jesus in the Gospels in the light of Parsi eschatology 
and of Jewish eschatology as seen in the apocalypses. His criti- 
cal principle is that what appears in literature, either Jewish or 
Parsi, prior to Jesus and also in his teaching, may be regarded as 
genuine, so much the more so if it contravenes the faith of the 
early church, or is later discarded by the church. 

Professor Otto’s three pet aversions seem to be Ritschlian- 
ism, with its rationalizations and modernizations, the crisis- 
theology, and consistent eschatology. The kingdom does not 
demand “decision” (Entscheidung, “‘choice”), but repentance. 
It is not an allegory for a “rational demand” (Anspruch), but a 
“real goal (Ziel) to which men can come and which comes to 
them.’"3 Professor Otto objects much more at length to Dr. 
Schweitzer’s version of consistent eschatology and in many 
points agrees with the “‘transmuted eschatology” of von Dob- 
schiitz, which Schweitzer scorns as an example of “complicated 
German mediation’’ theories." 

For Otto there are three “‘aeons,” (1) that of the prophets and 


% Reich Gottes, p. 53. 
13 Ibid., p. 39. 14 Leben-Jesu-Forschung, p. 594. 
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John, (2) the present time, in which the kingdom has already 
dawned as a saving power, and (3) the future when it will come 
in power. The Gospel passages which described the kingdom as 
a present active power were already suffering amputation and 
suppression in the early church, which is the strongest evidence 
for their genuineness. Jesus exhibits a strange double attitude, 
a living feeling for the immediate breaking-in of the other- 
worldly future, and also a proclamation of religion and moral- 
ity which reckons on an undisturbed ongoing of the world. His 
eschatology is not sufficiently consistent, therefore, to affect his 
ethics. The idea of interim ethics Otto thus decidedly rejects. 

Jesus’ essential qualities are to be seen in that in which he dif- 
fers from his predecessors, and especially from John the Baptist, 
whom he succeeded. Here Otto agrees with Professor Maurice 
Goguel that Jesus broke decidedly with John. The Baptist pro- 
claimed, ‘“The judgment of wrath is coming; repent.” Jesus 
preached, “The kingdom of God is at hand; repent and believe 
the good news.’”* Instead of the day of Yahweh, Jesus pro- 
claimed the kingdom of heaven. He adopted John’s message, 
but transformed it. So also Jesus accepted the current view of 
the kingdom as coming in the future after the “messianic woes 
and divine judgment,” but it was already present and working 
in its miraculous power, and he was able, through his teaching 
and charismatic powers, to bring his followers into contact with 
“this miracle of the transcendent.” 

As to the messianic self-consciousness of Jesus, Professor Otto 
adopts the approach which alone makes it perfectly intelligible, 
starting from Jesus’ consciousness of mission (Sendungbewusst- 
sein). He adopts two lines of argument. ‘“‘A historical fact de- 
mands a sufficient cause. A sufficient cause for the messianic 
faith of the primitive Christian community is given if he about 
whom and through whom it has been gathered came to it with 
messianic claims.’’'7 The claims in the Gospel records he pro- 
ceeds to examine with all care, on the assumption that 


*S Reich Gottes, p. 53. 6 Ibid., p. 123. 17 Ibid., p. 128. 
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They are historical if they sufficiently explain the fact of the messianic 
faith of the community. They increase in historical certainty if the con- 
sciousness of mission which expresses itself in them satisfies two further 
criteria: namely, on the one hand, if its idea is consistent with the general 
and basic idea, and if, on the other hand, it corresponds to contemporary 
concepts which are already formed and historically prepared and in con- 
nection with which the message can be proved otherwise to stand.* 


Following this line of argument Professor Otto sets the mes- 
sianic claims of Jesus into their historical background in con- 
nection with the apocalypses, especially Enoch, the Iranian 
mythology of the end, and the Old Testament ideas of the Suf- 
fering Servant. Otto finds no difficulty in supposing that Jesus, 
with a tremendous, an overwhelming consciousness of divine 
commission, should believe that the prophecies of the Book of 
Enoch should be fulfilled in himself. Given unquestioning faith 
in God’s unlimited power, this high sense of mission must seek 
some form in which to clothe itself. The one at hand to any 
Jew was the messianic idea, but, for Jesus, not in the popular 
political form. Jesus, the itinerant preacher of the coming king- 
dom, took for his ideal Enoch the preacher of righteousness who 
eventually (chaps. 70, 71) himself becomes the Son of Man, and 
is exalted to heaven. 

With the Enochic picture of the Son of Man Jesus combined, 
according to Otto, the Suffering Servant of Second Isaiah. It 
was not that Jesus must suffer, but that the Son of Man must 
suffer in order that the long-awaited salvation might come. Such 
a combination of the glorious figure of the Son of Man of Enoch 
and the bruised and beaten sufferer of Isaiah 53, so Otto argues, 
was too astounding to be the work of the early Christian com- 
munity. Only an original spirit like Jesus could have thought 
of it. 

Why Jesus should have believed that the messiah must suffer 
Otto explains out of a complex of sacrificial ideas that have to 
do with the suffering of the righteous for Israel, with the “‘cov- 
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ering” of sins, with kofer and /ytron, with expiation ideas and 
similar quite irrational notions, which have been falsely ration- 
alized into ideas of forgiveness and juridical justification.’? In 
this he leaves the eschatological circle of thought, and this seems 
to me his weakest section. Schweitzer’s explanation that Jesus 
thought of himself as suffering the woes of the last days instead 
of, and on behalf of, ‘‘many” seems to me more reasonable. 

It must be admitted that the pictures which both Schweitzer 
and Otto draw of Jesus’ self-consciousness make large drafts 
upon the prosaic Western imagination. The Occidental who 
would understand Jesus must put himself in a completely dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that which Jeans, Eddington and Milli- 
kan breathe, the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights, Ahikar, and 
the apocalypses. In that atmosphere the rugged inexplicability 
of Jesus’ messianic claims melts into intelligibility as in the dis- 
tance the pastel shades soften the roughness of Palestine’s rocky 
hillsides. 

The third section of Professor Otto’s book adds another link 
in his demonstration by discussing ‘“‘the Last Supper as a Con- 
secration of the Disciples for the Coming of the Kingdom of 
God.’’® The idea of eating holy food was a later importation 
into the rite, says Otto. The sense of ‘‘mystical unity” took 
the place of “eschatological unity.’’* The idea of the mass, the 
repetition of the crucifixion, was much later. The meal original- 
ly was a promise that they should eat and drink together in the 
coming kingdom. Walter Rauschenbusch made the rite of 
baptism originally ‘‘an act of dedication to a religious and social 
movement.’ That is expressed in too modern a fashion, to be 
sure, but one would like to see Professor Otto discuss the point. 
Rauschenbusch, strangely enough, did not quite catch the idea 
which Otto has now argued at length and convincingly, regard- 
ing the eschatological significance of the Last Supper. Both 
ideas should be put into the picture. 


19 Tbid., pp. 203-20. 20 Tbid., pp. 223-81. 1 Tbid., p. 274. 
22 Theology for the Social Gospel (New York, 1918), p. 198. 
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There is a further element in the ancient Near Eastern con- 
ception of the relation of God to the world which played a large 
part in the Jewish idea of the reign of God. The ancients be- 
lieved in the basic justice of the divine rulers of the world. Ira- 
nian eschatology is largely dominated by the conflict between 
Angra Mainyu and Ahura Mazda, a conflict which ends in the 
victory of the good god and the dawn of the new age.** That 
was the basic idea in Hebrew eschatology from the time of 
Amos, at least. When the day of Yahweh came, wickedness 
would be punished and righteousness rewarded. The late Pro- 
fessor James Henry Breasted has recently pointed out again 
how the social conscience developed in Egypt.** The Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians who appear to have had no such eschatologi- 
cal expectation of a return of the Golden Age as the Iranians and 
Hebrews, nevertheless seemed to expect that paradise might re- 
turn and that some day a prince would rule in righteousness and 
enforce on earth the justice of the gods.’s 

The same confidence inspired the Jewish prophets, psalmists, 
and apocalyptists, as has been fully demonstrated elsewhere.” 
With all their shortcomings and narrowness, the bizarre visions 
of the Jewish apocalyptists embodied a conception of a world 
much nearer the ideal than has yet been realized. Since Jesus 
was an apocalyptist and shared the ethical outlook of the finer 
apocalypses, this element of his thinking must be added to color 
the picture which Professor Otto draws and to correct that of 
Dr. Schweitzer. As Schweitzer himself indicates, men have been 
unduly frightened by the idea that Jesus thought in terms of 
contemporary eschatology. In fact, instead of destroying his 
social message, this admission gives it a cutting edge of which 
the earlier Christian socialists never dreamed. For it is not true 


23 Cf. McCown, Genesis of the Social Gospel (New York, 1929), pp. 202-5. 

24 The Dawn of Conscience (New York, 1933), pp. 182-222; cf. McCown, of. cit., pp. 
198-202, 213-26. 

23 Cf. McCown, op. cit., pp. 187-98, 226-38. 
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that the eschatology either of the Jews or of Jesus was purely 
transcendent and otherworldly, as Schweitzer maintained. 
Christian eschatology soon became so. But this does not prove 
that Jesus took a spiritualizing view of the implications of his 
message. It merely explains why spiritualizing elements crept 
into the reports of his message. It explains why, at times, Jesus 
is represented as expecting the coming kingdom only in heaven. 

There was, to be sure, a spiritual element in Jesus’ conception, 
as Professor Otto has made emphatically plain. The kingdom of 
God was neither a place nor a state but a power, it was the 
reign of God. With this, I think, Dr. Schweitzer can thoroughly 
agree. But this does not necessarily mean that God will reign 
only in an otherworldly, transcendent realm. That, as I see it, 
is Dr. Schweitzer’s error. Certainly, as has been shown, his ar- 
guments do not demonstrate the otherworldliness of the sphere 
in which the divine power is to be exercised. Therefore, the 
ethics of Jesus were not purely for the interim only, for Jesus ex- 
pected the divine power to work on earth. 

Unfortunately, we will never be able to learn exactly what his 
eschatology was, since the views of his earlier followers have 
unconsciously modified their reports of his sayings. But, much 
as we should like to know, in order that we might set at rest the 
endless discussion of the subject, for practical religious reasons 
it is well that we do not know. For it is not the program but the 
dynamic of Jesus which is religiously valuable. Since we do not 
know, mistaken idolatry cannot elevate his views into laws for 
his followers. We can put modern social science into our views 
of the creation of the new age as we put physical and biological 
science into the creation of the universe. And we are still Chris- 
tians if in both we see God’s power at work. As Schweitzer says 
and illustrates in his own life, Jesus is “an authority, not for 
our intellects but for our wills.’’?7 
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ETHICS, COSMOLOGY, AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 
GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON 


THICS, like other great human interests, arose out of 
man’s endeavor to adjust himself to his environing 
world, and to build a satisfying life with his fellows. 

The moral life is not a phenomenon apart from the rest of ex- 
istence but is conditioned by external forces which are a part of 
the cosmic process. A full, rounded cosmology recognizes the 
existence of good and evil as part of the cosmic picture, and 
seeks to assess their future possibilities in the world. In so doing 
it has bearing upon religious faith. 


I 

A comprehension of the cosmological connections of ethics re- 
quires a valid ethical philosophy. Ethics is concerned with good 
and evil, and with decisions as to what is better or worse. These 
basic concepts of ethics (good and evil, better and worse) arose 
out of frustration and conflict among the desires of the human 
spirit. Not only human beings, but all organisms, must seek 
some objects and avoid others if they are to continue to live. 
For millenniums men have concluded that if a satisfying life 
was to be attained for themselves and their fellows, some pro- 
cedures must be followed and others rejected, and from these 
conclusions have arisen ideas of good and evil. 

The moral life, rightly ordered, attempts to accomplish ends. 
It seeks to satisfy desires and longings. An act is good to the ex- 
tent that its outcomes or foreseen results are good. Intelligent 
morality endeavors to base its actions upon facts. An ethics so 
based enables us to discern and discover, with the aid of the 
sciences, possible and probable results of alternative choices. 

A philosophy of moral action which advocates the disregard 
of the consequences of acts is censurable for trying to avoid re- 
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sponsibility for actual results. The separation of goodness from 
the outcome of action is self-deceptive and fallacious, because in 
actual life character involves conduct, and conduct in turn in- 
volves consequences for the character of self and others. 

In non-empirical views of the moral life, ethics is frequently 
declared a matter of the inner life rather than of outward con- 
duct. One of the arguments for emphasis upon the inner life is 
that a deed cannot be rightly judged apart from its motive. The 
meaning of the truth contained in this statement, however, can 
be viewed most clearly from a functional standpoint. The mo- 
tive or disposition is not to be conceived as apart from conse- 
quences, but as a spring of action for more than the immediate 
act under consideration. The individual is not only what he 
does, but what he might do in other situations. Similarly, a 
principle, functionally regarded, is an organized tendency to be- 
have in a certain way. It is not altogether true that one can 
judge a man by the results of his acts alone, but any rightful 
judgment does involve what one has endeavored to accomplish, 
and the conditions of the endeavor. 

Any attempt to define the good in terms of the inner apart 
from the outer life is insufficient. Even when good will is de- 
clared to be the good in itself, the question of what it means to 
will good is left without a clear answer. Wills, like motives, are 
adequately defined only when they are conceived as involving 
tendencies to act in more or less defined ways. 

Good generically considered has no defensible meaning ex- 
cept in terms of desire and its fulfilment. It is composed of sat- 
isfactions, actual or potential, of living beings. An asceticism or 
puritanism which makes the self-infliction of pain or discomfort 
a virtue, and urges self-denial for its own sake, is fundamentally 
unsound in its negating of the life processes. It is inconsistent, 
moreover, in that any attempt to justify its principles must re- 
sort to an exaltation of their benefits or satisfactions; and these 
latter are the very kind of results which the puritan boasts that 
his type of life supplants. Discipline and effort are necessary 
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ingredients of the good life, but their mission is to liberate, not 
to subjugate life. They are incidents or means, not ends and not 
criteria of good. 

Not all empirical, ethical philosophies make happiness basic 
in the definition of good. One tendency associated with empiri- 
cism and scientific method makes intelligence by implication the 
sole criterion of the presence of good, or of the good life; the pro- 
motion of good consists in the solving of problems and the elimi- 
nation of deficiencies by the study of consequences, There is 
little or no indication of what consequences are to be sought, or 
what is meant by deficiencies. “Think before you act”’ is often 
in theory the sole categorical imperative of experimental ethics; 
but such an ethics deceives itself, for no amount of gathering of 
facts or reflection upon the data of a situation can give a solu- 
tion of what is good or of what is better, unless there is also, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, an idea of what is meant by good or better. 

In non-empirical ethics the presence of satisfaction is declared 
irrelevant to the determination of good and evil. That this 
position could consistently operate in real life is dubious. Hold- 
ers of this viewpoint almost invariably regard the perpetration 
of needless suffering as evil, and the alleviation of misery and 
production of happiness as good. They attempt to reconcile 
these attitudes by the position that the lessening of suffering 
and the bringing of enjoyment are secondary by-products of a 
good life, but not fundamental in the determination of worthi- 
ness of life. 

In denying that good is dependent upon satisfaction, actual 
or potential, there is the insistent problem of citing specific in- 
stances of good in which satisfaction is not a crucial constituent. 
A definition of what constitutes the good becomes difficult and 
obscure; and extremists sidestep the issue by maintaining that 
value is unanalyzable. Opponents of empiricism in ethics right- 
fully distinguish desire and satisfaction, on the one hand, from 
the desirable and the satisfactory on the other, but fail to recog- 
nize or admit that desirability and satisfactoriness have no com- 
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prehensible meaning unless understood in terms of their more 
elemental and indispensable components, desire and satisfac- 
tion. 

A morality that meets the demands of human existence in- 
volves not only the quest of the good life for one’s self, but also 
an active interest in the good of others. With individual hedon- 
ism alone, human culture and life would soon disintegrate, for 
no community can long exist without the co-operative activity 
of its members. Hence, the abundant life must come, in large 
measure, by mutual good will, by humanitarian effort. 

Proponents of non-empirical systems of ethics often present 
the ideal of ‘“‘virtue for virtue’s sake” as if it were the only al- 
ternative to living solely for the sake of one’s own pleasure. A 
humanitarianism which seeks the happiness of others as well as 
of self is ignored. The label of hedonism is placed upon all 
views that make satisfaction central in the determination of 
value. Whatever validity there is in this type of invective ap- 
plies to selfish hedonism rather than to a humanitarian moral- 
ity. 

Finally, a valid ethics must have a large perspective in time. 
The delights of an hour may be detrimental to the gaining of a 
far-reaching good. Libertinism is sound in its life-affirming 
aspect, but inadequate as a principle of humanity because of the 
littleness of its outlook. In its advocacy of a jelly-fish existence 
it omits that discipline of one’s energies needed for the effective 
self-direction making for the fullest life in the long run. 

In social relationships our moral theory is insufficient if it in- 
cludes no more than an interest in the interests of others. There 
must be also a consideration of the eventual aspect of life. The 
greatest good cannot be attained even by the mutual endeavor 
to satisfy our present desires. Change in human desires and in- 
terests through a directing vision is often needed to avoid con- 
fusion and disappointment. A happy society may involve, not 
merely a harmonizing of men’s wishes, but a reorganization of 
much of the basic economic and political structure. 
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II 


Ethics conceived in such an empirical way leads to cosmologi- 
cal considerations. It is linked with causes and effects. The 
moral life is not suspended in a vacuum, but is affected by 
forces, social, biological, and physical, in the environing world. 
The aim of the ethical life is to find the system of interacting 
forces that will best serve human need, and to this end we must 
find all the connectedness possible. It is at times more impor- 
tant to discover dependable relations than to attain some spe- 
cific, immediate end. Hence, an urgent requirement for ethics 
is a world-view, built up by a utilization of the sciences. 

Ethics is concerned with values, and values have an existence, 
actual or potential, in relation to organisms. They are aspects of 
situations which have to do with the destinies of living beings. 
Every event is conditioned by all objects and energy in the uni- 
verse. The good or evil in any situation is related to everything 
else that is occurring or has occurred in the cosmos. Everything 
is therefore good or evil, or a mixture of the two, for the condi- 
tioning process is all-inclusive. Value is rooted in the cosmos 
because the fulfilment of the desires of sentient creatures is part 
of an interaction which is universal. 

In any given value-situation all the forces in the cosmos have 
a conditioning influence. Only a small portion of what is hap- 
pening in the world, however, has any considerable degree of 
relevance to the value-experience. There are, in fact, aspects of 
the world which are crucial to the promotion of good. To slight 
or minimize these factors is to neglect such human issues as 
those connected with health, or with economic, interracial, or 
international relations. 

In the present state of human history, a major part of most 
lives must be spent in providing food, clothing, and shelter, and 
to ignore this fact in preference for pretty dreams is to invite 
one’s self into a destructible paradise. Man’s toil for sustenance 
is too vital a part of his life to be ignored by ethical theory. So 
long as economic wants continue to be pressing or precarious, a 
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large part of moral endeavor must be directed toward the pro- 
motion of economic security for all who are willing to work. The 
attainment of this end will require a use of knowledge from a 
number of the sciences, social, biological, and physical. 

The need for adjustment is a fundamental fact. The indi- 
vidual must govern his actions by his environment except in so 
far as he is able to change it; and even to accomplish this he 
must use the forces and potentialities that are present. Man 
has found himself baffled by many obstacles, and has often en- 
countered situations in which every alternative involved both 
goods and evils. In these circumstances he has with good reason 
sought to understand the forces of existence. Cosmology seeks 
to portray the kind of world in which ethical life must operate, 
and hence the moral quest, rightly ordered, leads to the working 
out of a cosmology. 

III 


The cosmos presents to man, however, not only obstructive 
and limiting aspects, but also conditions that favor his ambi- 
tions and aspirations. He has mastered many of his former en- 
vironmental circumstances by finding in the cosmos means by 
which to cope with them, and has been persuaded of the worth- 
whileness of his moral efforts. This sense of worthwhileness is a 
religious faith, and if it is to be valid it must rest upon a sound 
cosmology. Religion is the endeavor to gain peace of mind, and 
includes a sense of dependence on the forces which are believed 
to sustain the human spirit. Whereas ethics is concerned with 
cosmology as an aid in foreseeing the good or evil outcomes of 
particular choices, religious faith is related to cosmology because 
the latter helps us to estimate the possibilities for the production 
and increase of good and the mitigation of evil in the world. 

Cosmologies that found religious faith upon a non-empirical 
basis are invalid. An adequate religious faith must be realistic; 
it must view the evidence and not ignore unpleasant facts. Con- 
temporary realism reminds us that not all wishes are or can be 
satisfied. It is one of the functions of the philosophy of religion 
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to point out that man is fallible and finite and that in the uni- 
verse there are obstructions to his achievements. These are 
empirical facts. Religion becomes false when, after making 
these affirmations, it departs from the observable world, bases 
its faith on a non-empirical foundation, and minimizes the need 
for an intelligent coping with the world as revealed in observa- 
tion and analysis. 

There is a fallacious cosmology, still very widespread, which 
endeavors to support religious faith by contradicting logic and 
observation. The initial assumption is that the whole of reality, 
or full reality, or the whole of controlling reality, is good. Sucha 
presupposition is unwarranted. To claim that the whole of 
reality is good is to contradict the evidence. It is not simply a 
case of avoiding science, but it is in opposition to any conclusion 
which results from facing the facts of good and evil. 

There is a serious weakness to any theory of reality that re- 
gards evil as something greatly different from its face value. 
The presence of evil is insistent. Pain, injustice, misery, filth, 
and foulness are ever clamoring for a place in whatever world- 
view is undertaken, and any cosmology that shuts its eyes to 
these, or slurs over them, must be considered inadequate. A 
scheme which enables us to call evil by some other name is not a 
sufficient coping with reality. To deny that what we call evil 
is really evil is to deny the foundation of our knowledge. If 
evil is mere negation or illusion, why is our experience persist- 
ently mocked at this point? To look upon evils as necessary 
minor chords in the universal and everlasting harmony of 
worlds is to do violence to their reality as they are often experi- 
enced. If evil is all turned to good, then the struggle with evil is 
a sham battle, and the meaning of good in distinction from evil 
is done away with. Moreover, if evil is an indirect form of good, 
it is our duty not to oppose it, but to strive for it. 

One form of this non-empirical view is the platonic position 
which declares that that which is most real is also most perfect; 
that when we are seeking the highest we are also in quest of the 
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most real. One who takes such a position has a puzzling task in 
explaining that the battle with evil is something other than a 
farce. The idea implicit is that evil is simply a lesser degree of 
good. The obvious fact is that the relation of good to evil is as 
pronounced a duality as there is in all experience. If this experi- 
ence is asserted to be a delusion, then whence comes the justifi- 
cation for stating on the authority of experience, with its in- 
timations, that only absolute perfection has full reality? More- 
over, if we live in a shadow world, why have we been under the 
impression that we live in a world of hard facts? 

There is another philosophy of existence which makes no at- 
tempt to bolster up religious faith, but rather delights that it is 
not linked to religion. The world-process is conceived as a vast 
and heedless machine that moves on and on with a ruthless in- 
difference to the insignificant realm of values which reside in 
man’s little world. In reality the picture is incomplete and false, 
for in its portrayal of cosmic evolution it ignores the fact that 
the human animal arose in the process, is a part of it, and in a 
measure has already become master of its adverse phases. He is 
not necessarily a helpless creature in the clutches of a grinding 
machine. 

The universe has produced a creature who is capable of meas- 
uring the stars and predicting the courses of planets. He pos- 
sesses not only desire, but imagination and a measure of intelli- 
gence, in the manipulation of natural forces in the attainment 
of his aspirations. Man is indeed born into a world to which he 
must adjust himself, but in that world also he has found a de- 
gree of satisfaction. Out of the cosmic process has emerged a 
being capable of enjoyment and with a capacity to fulfil many 
of his persistent longings. . 

The most adequate world-philosophy must be based largely 
upon the drama of this planet, the part of the world of which we 
have the most knowledge. In the story of our earth one of the 
most striking facts is that we live in the early dawn of human 
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history. Any appraisal of the prospects for the future must be 
made in the light of this fact. It has not been long since man was 
in abysmal ignorance, and superstition, and savagery. Man- 
kind is only partially rid of these evils, but is making significant 
advances. In the history of Western civilization, for example, 
there is abundant evidence of the improved treatment of the 
underprivileged. Human relations have become more humane. 
In America we have also for the first time the resources to abol- 


ish poverty for a large part of the human race. To declare the 
human adventure futile in the face of such advances is a strange 
and immature reaction, not a mature conclusion. 

One of the most promising facts in human culture is the 
emergence of the scientific approach and attitude. Scientific 
method has in some measure been employed for centuries, but 
only recently has its use been extended in any considerable de- 
gree to the field of human values. In this new event there is a 
foregleam of the time when much of the futile strife and blind- 
ness of the past will be transcended and a better way found. 
The power that men of wealth have been able to gather into 
their hands by scientific means suggests what the application of 
scientific endeavor can do for the common good of humanity if 
directed toward that end. 

Herein lies the true significance of the history of science. 
Through science mind dominates nature, first physical nature, 
then organic nature, and, lastly, the conditions of its own life 
and growth. Gradually the requirements for the rational guid- 
ance of social life are being satisfied. For a long time to come 
there will probably continue to be those cyclical changes which 
have been prominent in the evolution of organic life and of hu- 
man history from time immemorial. As science advances peri- 
odic setbacks may be mitigated if not actually prevented, as an 
ever more convincing ethics is developed, based on the findings 
of the sciences. Man has already grasped the physico-chemical 
conditions of a happy and prosperous life, and there are pros- 
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pects of greater and greater accomplishments in that sphere. 
The further urgent need is the development and application of 
an adequate science of human relations. 

If religious faith is to be adequate, its foundation must be in 
the world of observation and social experience. It is a tragedy 
that such faith should ever be regarded as a rival of religion. A 
false religion may indeed furnish courage for the moral life, but 
as science advances and the scientific attitude spreads, its falsity 
is made manifest, and men’s morale is shaken unless they are 
brought to see in the empirical world a rational basis of con- 
fidence. If faith is to be intelligent it must rest, not on any com- 
pensatory dream, but on the belief that in the cosmos as we 
find it there are tremendous possibilities for life’s continued en- 
richment. In this faith religion is linked with science and be- 
comes an aid to man in his age-long quest for abundant living. 
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the changes occurring in American culture, but it is doubt- 

ful whether these changes are being influenced by religion. 
“Mankind,” writes Professor Whitehead, “‘is now in one of its 
rare moods of shifting its outlook.”’ The fruits of industrialism 
and the power age have plunged us into a greatly accelerated 
change in social relations, and this is accompanied by a period 
of intellectual confusion during which the shift is being made 
from old conceptions to new. Religion is affected by these 
changes, perhaps more than any other element in our culture, 
but even though its resources may be needed to give meaning 
and direction to all that is happening, it finds itself in such a 
weakened condition that it is unable completely to fulfil its pur- 
pose. 

There may be some incurable optimists who will deny that 
religion has now reached a low mark in the process of decay 
through which it has been passing. The great majority, how- 
ever, find this to be one fact upon which they are willing to 
agree. But there are many ways of viewing the decadent state 
of religion. Some people hail it with an enthusiasm which is 
halted only by the fact that the last remnants of religious be- 
lief and organization are still sufficiently visible to mar the hu- 
man scene. They wish to give a final and decisive blow to this 
obstacle to human progress and happiness. There are others 
who are convinced that our present trials and tribulations are 
the inevitable consequence of irreligion. For them the hope of 
the world lies in a revival of religious feeling which will clear 
away the confusion in morals and belief. There are still others 
who find no cause either for rejoicing or for anguish as they 
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analyze the present state of religion. They see it merely as an 
innocuous vestigial remain of a former culture. Their attitude 
is wholly disinterested, and they speculate without passion as to 
what the fate, rather than the réle, of religion is to be. If the 
dark side of the picture is stressed in this paper, it is from a 
point of view friendly to religion although skeptical as to its 
ability in a decadent state to make available its spiritual and 
ethical resources. 

The gradual diminishing of religion’s hold upon man and soci- 
ety has been a phenomenon inherent in the development of 
Western civilization since the end of the medieval period. There 
have been two aspects of this process—one in the realm of ideas 
and one in the realm of social relations. Little by little the reli- 
gious conception of the world has given way to a secular view, 
just as economic and political considerations have been increas- 
ingly successful in dictating the nature of religious life. The re- 
sult is that for the first time in history we are facing, as Profes- 
sor Montague says, ‘‘the complete secularization of the opin- 
ions, the practices, and the emotions of mankind.” 

The movement toward a non-religious world-view has been 
fairly constant. Prior to the seventeenth century reality was 
conceived of as a hierarchy of qualitatively different stages of 
being with God at the apex. Perfectly valid methods of gaining 
knowledge were mystic communion with God, or logical elabo- 
ration of revealed truth regarding the nature of things. But 
the seventeenth century ushered in the vision of the world as a 
machine, a machine devoid of conscious purpose and therefore 
indifferent to human aspiration. It is this vision which not only 
guided subsequent investigations in science, but which gradual- 
ly fastened itself upon the mind of man as the true alternative to 
the religious world-view. Valid methods of arriving at truth 
were thought to be the empirical study of nature and translat- 
ing the mathematical symbols in which the book of nature was 
written. Mathematics supplanted theology as queen of the sci- 
ences. 
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These ideas were the background for the eighteenth-century 
polemic against religion. The thinkers of this period attacked the 
Christian doctrines of original sin, of salvation through the 
grace of God, and of a supernatural realm in which alone human 
happiness could be attained. They taught men to believe that 
they had no sinful nature from which they needed to be saved, 
that all they needed was a wise secular education, that this 
world contained all the resources for genuine human happiness. 

To these ideas of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was added the doctrine of evolution, which tended to undermine 
the validity of whatever elements of religious belief had weath- 
ered previous storms. It also encouraged the study of the evolu- 
tion of religion itself, and this proved to be a serious blow to be- 
lief in revelation and in the uniqueness of Christianity. 

The strategy of religion in the face of such persistent criti- 
cism has been varied, but for the most part ineffectual. It has 
resisted, it has capitulated, it has tried to exploit the new ideas; 
but so far it has failed to restate its historic doctrines in such a 
way as to have sufficient potency to modify significantly mod- 
ern belief and at the same time avoid insulting the intelligence 
of modern man. 

Liberal Protestantism has sought to avert the final defeat of 
religion by a series of strategic retreats. It has dropped by the 
wayside one doctrine after another until it now is unwilling to 
affirm dogmatically even such things as the existence of a per- 
sonal God, the assurance of immortality, or the uniqueness of 
Christ. It is only foolish to maintain that the importance of re- 
ligious belief has not been almost destroyed in these retreats. 
There may be more vitality in Catholicism, which has ignored 
much of what has happened since the Renaissance and has con- 
tinued to preach a frank supernaturalism. Protestantism has 
not only abandoned a definite supernaturalism but has even 
paid homage to a vague divinity called science. This is but one 
more aspect of its strategy. In modern life the phrase “science 
teaches that ....’’ has been substituted for “thus saith the 
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Lord,” and fear of the Lord has been replaced by fear of public 
opinion. Professor Leuba’s study of the religious beliefs of sci- 
entists is interesting, not because the specific statements of be- 
lief by these scientists have any significance, but because the 
fact that people do anxiously want to know what scientists be- 
lieve indicates the tremendous shift in authority which has tak- 
en place. The priest is no longer sought to make pronounce- 
ments concerning the physical world and the human soul, but 
the physicist and psychologist are urged to make pronounce- 
ments concerning religion. 

The religious world-view may have the power to make the in- 
dividual feel at home in his universe, to heighten his powers, and 
to give him faith that the most important fruits of personal en- 
deavor will not be inevitably defeated by unconscious force. 
But even though modern man may want to accept this descrip- 
tion of the world in terms of personal, moral, and purposive 
characteristics, he feels an intellectual compulsion to question 
its validity because of the seeds of skepticism which his scientific 
education has sown. 

Religion has been unsuccessful in avoiding the dilemma of 
either preaching its historic doctrines in opposition to currently 
accepted ideas (in which case it sacrifices the possibility of be- 
coming socially acceptable), or of preaching what is socially ac- 
ceptable (in which case it loses its vitality). 

Thus, one aspect of the decadent state of religion is the inabil- 
ity of the religious view of the world to have any appreciable in- 
fluence over the modern mind. The other, and more important, 
aspect is the impotence of religion as a social force. Just as the 
transition from medieval to modern culture brought a change in 
basic metaphysical assumptions, so also it brought about a radi- 
cal change in the position of religion as a social influence. The 
medieval church had attempted to regulate economic and politi- 
cal life, but during the past three centuries Protestantism has 
been more or less regulated by secularized economics and poli- 
tics. Protestantism, and especially American Protestantism, has 
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used practically all of its moral energy in trying to bring the con- 
duct of individuals under religious influence. Even on those 
rare occasions when it has sought political help, as in the case of 
prohibition, it has been particularly interested in controlling in- 
dividual conduct. At the same time it has had very little to say 
about social morality. The nominalism inherent in modern reli- 
gion has led to the assumption that groups have no characteris- 
tics of their own but are merely collections of individuals, and 
that therefore social morality is merely a name applied to the 
morality of anumber of persons. Apart from individual conduct 
social behavior is thought to be merely unmoral, “‘business is 
business,” and “‘politics is politics.” 

This situation is at least as old as the American Republic it- 
self. H. L. Mencken has ventured the guess that religion was 
omitted from serious consideration in the founding of the Re- 
public because of the superior wisdom of the responsible leaders 
or because of the superior quality of liquor which they drank. 
But he guessed badly. The chief ends which these men had in 
view were economic and political, and the assumptions of the 
period were that economics and politics should be quite free 
from any religious restraint. It was a secular age so far as in- 
stitutional life was concerned, even though a large number of 
individuals were powerfully under the influence of religion. 
Having consciously limited its influence to the supervision of 
personal morals, religion has been further embarrassed by the 
decided weakening of the belief that its sanctions were essential 
even in this sphere. The Committee on Recent Social Trends 
has amassed data to substantiate the conviction that although a 
tremendous amount of wealth was accumulated by religious or- 
ganizations during the past decade, there was also a very ap- 
preciable loss of authority by religious ideas over the activities 
of men. The churches discovered that while they were investing 
their millions of dollars in equipment there was a diminishing 
demand for the services which this equipment was designed to 
render. There followed inevitably the vulgar competition with 
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commercial entertainment in the mad scramble to find custom- 
ers, and this meant the collapse of any meaningful social influ- 
ence on the part of the church. 

Even interchurch rivalry reflects the surrender of specifically 
religious considerations to secular ones. In the section of their 
book, Middletown, which deals with the religious life of this 
typical American city, the Lynds tell us that denominational 
feeling is kept alive today “as financial and social competition, 
particularly among the business class, have tended to replace 
earlier doctrinal differences as lines of cleavage.”’ It is becoming 
increasingly clear that religion is being carried along in that 
network of institutions of which it is a part without exerting 
any vital leadership. 

The social impotence of modern religion is a logical conse- 
quence of its neglect of institutional morals. Religion emanci- 
pated business and the state from its guiding influence, with the 
result that these, together with science and technology, have 
come to dominate religion. Organized religion has become a 
rather unimportant servant in the family of human institutions, 
eagerly grasping the generous crumbs which fall from the mas- 
ter’s table. The utilitarian and materialistic culture of America 
has made religion its slave. Quantity and activity and efficiency 
are as much a part of the church as of the factory. Siegfried 
finds the American to be much more interested in the bricks with 
which he builds his church than in prayers and meditation with- 
in it, and Santayana sees religion supporting the American 
“tacit optimistic assumption about existence, to the effect that 
the more existence the better.” 

The recent activity of liberal Protestants in building beautiful 
Gothic cathedrals is merely a part of the situation we have been 
describing. It, too, reflects a phase of our developing culture, 
for there has been a widespread demand for beauty and joy to 
relieve the bleakness of the civilization which we had built. But 
for the most part we set out to buy these things, thus admitting 
our inability to produce an indigenous art. Our attitude is 
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crudely epitomized in the remark of a Chicago captain of in- 
dustry that ‘“‘we haven’t yet got around to art, but when we do 
we'll make it hum.” And so our beautiful suburban churches do 
not stand as the expression of any deep experiences of their 
members, but as a borrowed beauty which thinly veils the sor- 
didness of the preoccupations of the community. 

The tragedy is that the business side of this drive for beauty 
has vitiated the spiritual fervor it was supposed to generate. 
Men find that their communion with God in these elaborate 
houses of worship is broken by disturbing thoughts concerning 
the tremendous burden of debt hanging over them. Even in the 
rosy days before the storm of the thirties the total amount of 
church indebtedness on property was nearly a half-billion dol- 
lars. Thus it would seem that the church had its boom period 
only in a business way and has so much invested in the society of 
which it is a part that it cannot listen attentively to the voice of 
its social conscience. The burning ethical issues in America’s 
changing culture are not individual but social, and modern reli- 
gion is decidedly handicapped in offering leadership here. It 
is handicapped not only by the fact that it has itself become a 
big business, but also because of its compromise with the ethical 
notions which have accompanied the rise of capitalism. That 
is, religion’s impotence in fulfilling its ethical purpose is partly 
due to its practical considerations of the moment. It has become 
so intimately a part of our business civilization that it is caught 
in the same confusion of ethical insight which characterizes secu- 
lar society, and feels constrained to accept the methods of that 
society in order to save its institutions from complete collapse. 
But this difficulty has much more profound sources. It is found 
even in the ethics and philosophy of life which Protestantism 
has been preaching with utmost sincerity. 

In order to grasp the meaning of this it may be well to remind 
ourselves that vital religion has always contained a definite note 
of pessimism. Schopenhauer was quite justified in claiming a 
kinship between his doctrine of the evil of asserting the will to 
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live, and the Christian doctrine of original sin; between his dis- 
illusionment concerning worldly progress, and the religious sum- 
mons to repent and forsake hope of salvation in the sort of lib- 
erty which the world affords; between his ethical principle of the 
renunciation of the will, and the religious condemnation of the 
wickedness of the world. If modern religion contained this sort 
of pessimism it would be able at least to bring to the social order 
a forceful condemnation. Lacking it, religion is witnessing the 
transfer of moral leadership from its own hands to the hands of 
others who have little to do with the church. 

There are several reasons for the optimism of American 
Christianity regarding the present structure of society. One of 
these, and perhaps the most important, is the close connection 
between American ideals and those of English Protestantism. 
The latter offers an example of the ability of religion to play an 
important part in social revolution which is other than reaction- 
ary. By insisting upon the freedom of individual conscience and 
by giving a sense of mora) worth to the common man it definite- 
ly added to the power of those classes in English society which 
were struggling for what they deemed their rights during the 
seventeenth century. It is quite natural that Protestantism 
came to identify the claims of the rising classes with good and 
the resistance of the older régime with evil. It is this Protestant- 
ism which has taken strong root in American soil, and it is also 
on American soil where the middle class has enjoyed its greatest 
prestige and power. That same religion which allied itself with 
the struggle of the less-favored groups in seventeenth-century 
England against the evils of the old régime has tended to blind 
itself to the evils which have arisen concomitantly with the rise 
of the middle class. In one of the reports of the Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship’ we find this 
statement: 

The Christian church itself, generally speaking, seemed unable to real- 
ize the grave moral and spiritual issues at stake and unaware of the in- 

t Historical Illustrations of the Social Effects of Christianity, Vol. XII (1924). 
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humanity of the new economic developments. It is strange that it should 
have been so blind to the steady subordination of things spiritual and 


aesthetic as well as ethical to the cause of material gain. So general was its 
blindness that even the exceptions to this are frequently forgotten or ig- 


nored. 


In illustration of this situation the authors of the report cite the 
advice given by Wilberforce to the members of the lower orders 
of society, namely “that their more lowly path had been allotted 
to them by the hand of God,” that it was their part “faithfully 
to discharge its duties and contentedly to bear its inconven- 
iences.”? Wilberforce had more compassion for Negroes than for 
his fellow-countrymen in their worse than slavery. Thus reli- 
gion, having allied itself with the ideals of the middle class in 
the latter’s struggle for power, has found itself reasonably happy 
and contented in a society dominated by that class. It no longer 
condemned the world as essentially wicked. 

The last statement should be modified by saying that it was 
the world of trade which Protestantism did not condemn. It 
did, to be sure, warn individuals against sins of the senses, 
against luxury and laziness. But, as has been said so many 
times, the total effect of this point of view, usually associated 
with Calvinism, was to stamp with divine approval those very 
virtues or vices which belong to a capitalist culture. Some 
writers on this subject have made a too facile identification of 
Calvinistic and capitalistic ethics, but it seems indisputable that 
the former did at least encourage the idea that the accumula- 
tion of riches was the result of diligent labor and a virtuous life, 
while poverty was punishment of indolence. Even T. C. Hall, 
who vigorously attacks the thesis of Max Weber, insisting that 
it can be maintained only by a violent distortion of historical 
fact, is willing to admit the following: 

The great and most influential proportion of the North American popu- 
lation was of Anglo-Saxon origin, the larger proportion of these came from 


the class that in general supported English Dissent; and the ways of 
thought and general characteristics developed in this class by its struggle 
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for power, by its religious tradition, and by its racial traits made for indus- 
trial and capitalist progress. 

Thus the brand of Christianity which became dominant in 
America was one which found nothing essentially wrong in mid- 
dle-class interests and in a capitalist culture. Hence it lost the 
pessimistic note which is essential to vital religion. There are at 
least two other causes of the ethical impotence of modern reli- 
gion which deserve mention. These have to do with compro- 
mises which were made with eighteenth-century thought in 
France and with nineteenth-century evolutionism. The eight- 
eenth-century philosophers were under the impression that their 
ideas would destroy Christianity. This destruction has almost 
taken place, not because those ideas knocked Christianity out of 
existence, but because they converted Christianity. As the doc- 
trine of original sin surrendered to the notion that men are in- 
herently good, the technique of conversion was replaced by 
something called “Christian nurture.” Men were no longer 
called to renounce or to transcend the world, because this life 
could offer all possible satisfactions. In being converted to these 
ideas of the eighteenth century, religion suffered an almost fatal 
weakening of its ethical influence. But the religious exploitation 
of evolutionism, after the fashion of Herbert Spencer, has made 
it even weaker. It has come placidly to assume that evolution 
means inevitable progress, that the world is growing better, that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is being gradually realized in America, 
that although the movement toward utopia has been temporari- 
ly halted, progress will again take place after making a few re- 
forms. 

All of what has been said gives something of the darker side of 
the heritage from which religion faces its task: of offering spir- 
itual and ethical guidance to a culture undergoing radical 
change. Thus far there is little evidence which would justify 
hope that adequate leadership along these lines will be offered. 
The faith still persists that the problem of social morality is a 
problem of individual character, in spite of the mountain of facts 
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which leads Stuart Chase to say, “I do not hesitate to affirm 
that had every banker, every investment house, every stock ex- 
change, every director, been pure as the driven snow, the formu- 
la would have collapsed just the same. Indeed, it might have 
collapsed earlier.” There will, of course, always be the legiti- 
mate task of appealing to individuals to spiritualize their lives. 
This task must be fulfilled in a day of accelerated change as 
much as during those times when there is less unrest. The hope 
of individual evangelism becomes dangerously illusory only 
when this is looked upon as the only contribution of religion to 
culture. Group conduct calls for religious guidance quite as 
much as does individual conduct, and in a situation like the 
present one its need is even more imperative. The failure of re- 
ligion to give this fact full recognition is one thing which stands 
in the way of its playing an important rdle today. 

In the second place, we have said that the ethical perspective 
of the church is distorted by the fact that it has become a busi- 
ness organization itself, selling, buying, advertising, investing, 
trying to free itself from an almost impossible burden of debt. 
The spending of millions of dollars by religious institutions has 
not been a formidable foe of materialism; the building of Gothic 
cathedrals has not deepened men’s sense of the divine. 

Finally, many factors have combined to rob religion of its 
skepticism concerning the ethics of this world and to make it 
an optimistic conserver of the present order. 

It is true that the church has been growing increasingly bold 
in its denunciation of the social evil of international war. But 
there are at least two reasons for :.2lieving that even the signifi- 
cance of this has been exaggerated. First, there was a general 
reaction against the spirit of war days on the part of the great 
majority of people which preceded the pronouncements of reli- 
gion. The literature which has poured from the press during the 
past fifteen years has been almost of one accord in its disillusion- 
ment concerning the necessity and idealism of war. Anti-mili- 
tarism has been so much a part of our general attitude that even 
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a speaker at the average Rotary Club luncheon can denounce 
war without running any great risk of being tarred and feath- 
ered. So it seems that the churches have not led, but have mere- 
ly been carried along in a current of opinion which well fitted 
their sentiments. In the second place, it is deplorably true that 
the church has lagged in its moral criticism of the greed inherent 
in the economic order which gives fertility to the soil in which 
militarism grows. Religion’s mood has been better satisfied by 
stamping the League of Nations or the Kellogg Pact with its 
approval than by making a bold and searching condemnation 
of the social evils which issue in war. 

A valid insight as to the status of religion’s ethical leadership 
may be found in the secular reaction to the recent drive against 
the movies. This, to be sure, has been initiated by Catholics, 
but it has received the warm blessing of Protestants also. A 
typical reaction is that of the screen critic for the New York 
Herald Tribune.? After admitting that the photoplay “has com- 
mitted its share of sins” he goes on to say that: 

.... being strictly a topical medium, it must inevitably rely chiefly on the 
life of the present for its plot material, its ideas and its speech. Being 
planned for a society based on the need for financial profit, it must be 
pretty careful to reflect the taste and caliber of its paying guests..... 
Blaming the films for degrading modern life, rather than modern life for 
debasing the cinema, is one of the neatest recent examples of the good old 
custom of putting the cart before the horse..... With the Western 
World showing more than an occasional sign of collapse... . you might 
think that the Legion of Decency could find some more serious matter to 
fight against than Mae West’s terrible influence over the ten-year-old 
mind. 

I have quoted these statements because they give a true picture 
of the attitude of a great number of thinking people toward the 
social influence of religion. They are aware of the ethical blind- 
ness of the church as a whole and are merely amused at the ex- 
citement which is raised on those occasions when religion sets 
out to fight windmills. 


2 Richard Watts, Jr., New York Herald Tribune, Sunday, July 14, 1934. 
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Religion has not yet fully recognized the area in which its 
ethical leadership is needed or the direction which that leader- 
ship should take. At the same time it has witnessed a weaken- 
ing of its ability to control individual conduct and was unable to 
check the breakdown of the system of morals with which it had 
been identified. But this does not mean that ethical sensitivity 
is wholly lacking today. Members of the older generation had 
hardly dried their eyes from weeping over the abandonment of 
any ethical restraint by the younger generation when their ears 
caught the sound of sincere moral criticism of the very order 
whose passing they were bewailing. This new moral sensitivity 
has several sources. In a way it has emerged as a part of the 
critical spirit which education and other elements in our culture 
have been fostering. Development of the critical spirit has met 
with opposition from conservative quarters, both social and re- 
ligious, and this opposition is partially justifiable because the 
debunking habit may cause the destruction of all values and 
leave nothing in which one may believe or for which he is willing 
to fight. However, this spirit is actually having at least the one 
good effect of bringing within the path of those things which it 
lays waste the moral pretensions and hypocrisies of the old or- 
der. In the bitterness of this criticism can be found the ele- 
ments of genuine ethical enthusiasm. 

Also the high contemporary regard for science is not without 
moral implications. In its respect for science the modern mind 
has accepted without question, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the cardinal virtue of science, namely, intellectual in- 
tegrity. This virtue, in supplanting the older one of pious 
credulity, has most certainly been a contributing cause of the 
growing indifference toward religious ideas. But it has also 
brought about a profound belief in the importance of facts. It 
is true, of course, that facts become meaningful only when con- 
nected with general principles, and that in the social sciences the 
pursuit of truth has often been nothing more than giving scien- 
tific status to the prejudices inherent in a capitalist culture. 
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But the honest, factual description of situations may be used to 
destroy as well as to support assumed principles. Such descrip- 
tions have been made of our social order, revealing its deeply 
rooted evils. While knowledge of evil by no means leads in- 
evitably to the elimination of evil, this knowledge has been an 
important factor in awakening a moral enthusiasm among a 
number of individuals and groups. 

The growing influence of radical organizations and ideas is a 
third source of the new ethical sensitivity. Here we find not only 
a passionate condemning of the wicked world and a plea that 
it may be destroyed, but also a quasi religious faith that upon its 
ruins may be reared a good and just society. Joseph Wood 
Krutch has expressed great surprise that so many of his friends 
among the intellectuals have been converted to the communist 
“faith.” A few years ago, when he described with consummate 
skill the ‘‘modern temper” in terms of the philosophy of futil- 
ism, he was under the impression, probably correct, that he was 
describing the mood of these friends. It was a mood in which 
not only the older faiths were seen to be illusory but all possible 
faiths would prove to be equally so. Now he is amazed to find 
his friends accepting the dogmas and orthodoxies and creeds of 
communism. What Mr. Krutch apparently failed to under- 
stand was that his “modern temper” cannot form the basis of a 
philosophy of culture, that it is really nothing more than a sign 
of the decadence of the set of beliefs which had been generally 
assumed and which may again be revived or else be replaced by 
a new faith. The philosophy of futility is not a philosophy with 
which people live; it is the philosophy of that momentary pause 
between the ebb of one faith and the flow of another. The situa- 
tion here is analogous to the relation of art and religion. Lud- 
wig Lewisohn declares it to be an “‘iron fact that art issued from 
religion and is forever allied thereto and must, in sober truth, 
again become more and more religion as religion itself loses its 
hold upon the minds of men.” In like manner, the moral in- 
sights and hopes inherent in the critical spirit, in science, and in 
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radicalism, become more and more religion as the grip of reli- 
gion itself upon the social situation is weakened. 

It should not be implied, however, that religious institutions 
have made no contribution to the new morality. In its attempt 
to divorce Jesus from historic Christianity and thus to empha- 
size Jesus’ ethical teachings, modern Protestantism has succeed- 
ed in making fairly clear the revolutionary ideas of the person it 
acknowledges as God. This “back to Jesus” movement has not 
been without its own species of vulgarity. It has been lacking in 
historical perspective and has made a superficial, if not harmful, 
distinction between Jesus and Christianity. But it has certainly 
helped some alert people to make a connection between their re- 
ligion and what they conceived to be the genuine moral issues of 
their day. It has given to society some of the foremost ethical 
leaders, even though these leaders in many cases have later re- 
pudiated religion. Emphasis upon the revolutionary ethics of 
Jesus has produced also a genuinely prophetic group of religious 
leaders who are trying to stay within the church. All of the 
things which have been mentioned in connection with this new 
ethical sensitivity are making some impression upon the 
churches as a whole. They are beginning to see new applica- 
tions of religious insights and are making a little bolder indict- 
ment of the evils of the social order. In this sort of activity re- 
ligion may at least play the part of intensifying that “ferment of 
ideas” which George Soule lists as one of the important factors 
in social revolution. But this, valuable as it may be, is hardly 
the ideal rdle which should be played by religion. 

Even in the kind of resolutions which religious groups have 
been adopting recently there seems to be a lack of bold and inde- 
pendent leadership. These resolutions often appear to be mere- 
ly concessions to a type of thinking which has not grown up 
within religion but which religion recognizes as a challenge to 
itself. There has followed, therefore, a partial response to the 
call from certain quarters that the forces of religion identify 
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themselves with the radical cause. But to do this would be 
quite as great a mistake as to support frankly the old order. 

Suppose that we are in the midst of a social revolution with a 
series of crises approaching, and that the outcome will be the 
overthrow of the old régime and the rise to power of new classes. 
If religion were to identify itself wholly with the cause of these 
new classes in their struggle for power, it would later run the risk 
of being uncritical of the new order and again sink into the de- 
crepitude of decay. Religion must maintain not only an ethical 
boldness, but an ethical independence as well. It must be inde- 
pendent both of the order that is passing and of the order which 
is to be ushered in. That it must in some sense be related to and 
modified by the society in which it lives is obvious—but it must 
also be sufficiently independent that it can in turn modify that 
society. The total effect of the proper ethical emphases of reli- 
gion would certainly contribute to the weakening of the old 
régime and in that sense would be of help to the new classes. 
But religion should remain sufficiently aloof to avoid the error 
of assuming that one group has a monopoly on evil and the 
other a monopoly on good. 

Social radicalism is by no means the only possible technique 
for religion in a changing culture. Indeed, its very conservatism, 
which is so greatly deplored by some critics, has potentialities of 
making valuable contributions to American culture. This con- 
servatism is justly criticized when it is used to maintain a sys- 
tem which ought to perish, when the evils far outnumber the 
values. Nevertheless, a statesmanlike religion, while helping to 
abolish an old order, will seek to conserve whatever of good that 
system has achieved. In spite of the vulgarization of modern re- 
ligion it does stand in the oldest and most worthy tradition of 
any of the elements in our culture. Having the advantages of 
age and catholicity it could, if made vital, provide a sense of di- 
rection, a perspective, an assurance, and a confident courage in 
time of chaos. It could point out the values at stake in the 
present crisis and at the same time give men a sense of security 
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by claiming their loyalty to those things in religion which have 
survived many social upheavals. The religious attitudes of 
humility and trust are needed to spiritualize the moral fervor in- 
volved in social change. These not only encourage the searching 
examination of one’s own motives, they also lift the fight for 
righteousness to the level of fighting for God’s righteousness. 
The inability to win a complete victory at once does not make 
tired radicals of religious souls, because they have a perspective 
from which comes a profound faith in the ultimate victory of the 
good. They always live imaginatively in the ideal divine society 
and do not look for the complete identification of this and 
any secular order which may be realized in this world. They 
find dignity and purpose in their connection with a historic 
faith which, as Jacques Maritain has said, refuses to be ab- 
sorbed in any culture and yet may be the most potent cultural 
stimulus. Vital religion, related unequivocally to its historic in- 
sights, can make a particularly valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can culture, in which the sense of a worthy and compelling tra- 
dition is now lacking. 

It is such considerations as these which explain the appeal of 
Anglo-Catholicism to a growing number of thinking people, al- 
though it is doubtful whether this is the type of faith which 
would be most likely to bring religious values into organic rela- 
tion with American life. Any attempt to increase the influence 
of religion in society must, however, be imbued with a deeper 
historical sense than has belonged to Protestantism. Religion 
must have, in the first place, a profound self-respect. It cannot 
hold a dominant position if it is forever apologizing for its his- 
toric background, its basic ideas, or its institutions. It is this 
which would furnish the valuable sense of tradition, the body of 
convictions, the dignity and discipline, which are so greatly 
needed in American culture. In the second place, religion should 
be more successful than Protestantism has been in avoiding the 
mistake of becoming absorbed in secular liberalism. It need 
have no objection to liberalism as such, but must fight it if there 
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is no way of divorcing it from secularism. Finally, religion must 
have a point of view from which its message concerning the 
social order can bear the stamp of ethical independence. It 
should not graft itself on to one of the current social philoso- 
phies; rather, it can have its distinctive declarations to make. 
In becoming more sensitive to its own insights it will become 
more definite in its pronouncements on the political and eco- 
nomic order. It will have a message which condemns the hypoc- 
risies and injustices of all secular systems. 

In illustration of the foregoing we can point to certain aspects 
of the Christian doctrine of the nature of man which are espe- 
cially relevant to the present situation. In this doctrine there is, 
in the first place, an awareness of the inevitable mistakes and 
failures of men, both individual and social, and of the perpetual 
lack of harmony within the soul and society. These will be pres- 
ent to a greater or less degree in any actual situation. Recogni- 
tion of this fact often leads the irreligious to a cynical view of the 
worth of man and to a despair concerning his destiny. Religion 
claims to have the resources which make possible a transcend- 
ent and imaginative harmony which sets an ideal from which 
any historic social order can be judged. The religious view of 
man is able to remain free both from a false optimism and from 
a philosophy of futility. It avoids the former by a frank recogni- 
tion of the inevitable shortcomings of any conceivable natural 
order. The realm of nature is at best the basis for the divine 
realm and never can be wholly identified with the Kingdom of 
God. The religious view avoids cynicism and despair by insist- 
ing that the transcendent worth of man is not wiped out by his 
mistakes and pursuit of false goals. Christianity declares, “‘it is 
only that paradox of divine idealism regarding man’s potential- 
ity, and a rigid realism concerning his actuality, that can ever 
meet the human fact. 

In the second place, the doctrine of the ultimate worth of per- 


3 W. G. Peck, The Social Implications of the Oxford Movement. New York: Scrib- 
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sonality has the social implication of condemning that social 
order in which men are flagrantly exploited. The genuine spirit 
of religion will most certainly lead to the championing of the 
rights of the less fortunate members of society. It will not stop 
at a paternalistic philanthropy, but will strike at those evils in 
society which make possible the exploitation of human beings. 

In the third place, the Christian doctrine of man declares that 
he is created in the image of God and has a divine destiny. The 
consciousness and will of man are akin to the divine and thus his 
goal transcends any purpose that can properly be named either 
biological or economic. In other words, man cannot live by 
bread alone. This doctrine has more than a romantic meaning 
today; it stands as a condemnation of the old order and as a 
warning to the new. For the first time in history we are living 
in an “economy of abundance.” This means that there is enough 
bread for all and to spare. The statement that man cannot live 
by bread alone has other employment than that of diverting the 
attention of hungry men from the painful fact that they are 
hungry. It in fact condemns as not only insane, as not only un- 
just, but as sinful, the presuppositions and activities of the re- 
sponsible leaders which deprive men of bread when there is more 
than enough to go round. It is no longer necessary to spend so 
much energy seeking bread that the Kingdom of God is forgot- 
ten. It is actually possible to seek first the Kingdom of God. 
Thus, religion has its own distinctive approach to the criticism 
of a profit economy. This same religious insight is a warning to 
any new economy which may emerge. So far as religion is in- 
terested in setting up a new order in which the material re- 
sources may be used for the benefit of all men, its influence is 
identical with that of a radical social philosophy. But its real 
interest is not only the creation of a society which shall be more 
just but a society which is so ordered that men’s chief preoccu- 
pations will be the pursuit, not of bread, but of spiritual values. 

What all this implies is that religion better fulfils its ethical 
purpose in the world by bringing sociological, economic, and 
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political knowledge to a deep consideration of its own beliefs 
than by carrying a so-called religious spirit into the study of 
sociology, economics, and politics. The latter strategy almost 
inevitably results in religion being absorbed in secularism. But, 
of course, the validity of the former technique depends upon 
taking religious convictions seriously, and those of us who have 
been brought up in the liberal tradition find some difficulty in 
doing so. This is but one more statement of the dilemma which 
modern religion faces. 

Vital religion depends upon certain very delicate adjust- 
ments. It has its body of doctrine in which are contained the 
ideas and beliefs which give it significance. As cultural changes 
occur it is necessary to restate these doctrines in different ter- 
minology and to make different emphases. There is the task of 
seeing what is eternal and what is temporal in the historic faith. 
There is always the danger that in any given period of history 
religion may make the error of clinging to conceptual forms 
which once had meaning but which definitely belonged to a cul- 
ture which has perished; or it may make the equally serious 
error of so radically changing the conceptual forms to meet the 
contemporary mood that even the essence of the doctrines is 
lost. The presuppositions upon which the modern world is built 
have been such that it is almost impossible for religion to avoid 
one or the other of these errors. Catholicism has continued to 
preach its doctrines encased in concepts which are foreign to the 
modern world. Its vitality inherited from a previous culture is 
so great, however, that it is still able to find a goodly number 
who will listen to its message. Fundamentalist Protestantism 
lives on the strength acquired during the revival of religious feel- 
ing of the Reformation period. Although cruder than Catholi- 
cism, it, too, has something of a hearing. Liberal Protestantism 
has tried to restate the historic Christian doctrines in order to 
appeal to the modern mind, with the unexpected result that it 
has actually been an aid to secular thinking in rendering illusory 
the central beliefs of religion. 


We 
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Vital religion depends upon proper adjustment not only in 
regard to its beliefs but in regard to its morals. The ethical de- 
mands of religion must always be more severe than those of the 
culture in which it lives. If there is no moral tension religion is 
not fulfilling its task. On the other hand, if the absoluteness of 
religious morality is not in some way organically related to the 
natural world it becomes nothing more than an impossible ideal, 
which may claim the respect of men but which plays no part in 
their lives. Religion in America has found itself in a culture 
dominated by preoccupation with matter, money, and political 
rights—pursuits which, when made final goals of life, are in- 
compatible with the moral life of religion. In such a situation 
religion has tried to exert its influence over the lives of individ- 
uals. It has abandoned the monastic system which might at 
least have served to keep alive the distinction between the ac- 
tual and the ideal. It has made the mistake of excluding eco- 
nomics and politics from its sphere of influence, failing to realize 
that no area of human life can be alien from religious influence, 
that man’s religious life cannot be made meaningful except in 
and through the true ordering of the world. The result has been 
that it has either given its churchly approval to the immoral 
practices of society, or cried out with a few unconvincing and 
unheeded protests. 

Religion cannot exert a vital influence in American life until 
a convincing philosophy has been devised which declares the 
world to be founded on something beyond mechanism and to 
issue in something more than defeat of conscious purpose by un- 
conscious force, or until society is so ordered that spiritual, 
ethical, and aesthetic values are not at the mercy of political and 
economic considerations. 
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THE HENOTIKON SCHISM AND THE 
ROMAN CHURCH 


W. T. TOWNSEND 


T THE close of the fifth century Rome and Constanti- 
nople were still divided over the question of the 
Henotikon of Zeno. Ever since Gibbon wrote his fa- 

mous history the Henotikon has been well known at least by 
name. All students of church history are fairly well acquainted 
with the Monophysite controversy and the various attempts to 
heal the unhappy divisions in the Eastern church, divisions 
which were undermining the unity of the Empire, and threaten- 
ing the authority of the emperor. Still the far-reaching effect of 
the whole Monophysite question was much greater than is com- 
monly realized, demonstrating, as it did, the fundamental dif- 
ferences in theological thinking of East and West. The legalistic 
mind of the Roman was incapable of understanding the theo- 
logical subtleties of the Greek. Ever since Nicaea the two divi- 
sions of the Empire had been growing apart, but not until 
Chalcedon were their differences clearly apparent. The famous 
Tome of Leo' dominated the discussions of that council, and 
gained for its author a position higher than any his predecessors 
had enjoyed; but in the end it was the rock on which the unity 
of the church was shattered. 

The emperors could not but view with alarm the contentions 
that threatened the integrity of the Eastern Empire. Backed 
by hordes of fanatical monks, the Monophysites became a pow- 
erful sect, which it was impossible to crush. Antioch and Alex- 
andria were the chief centers of disturbance, but it was the lat- 
ter which caused the emperors the greater anxiety. When every 
allowance is made for exaggeration, we get a picture of civil and 
ecclesiastical discord dismal in the extreme.’ 


* See Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, II, 569 n. 1. 
?See the Henotikon, quoted by Evagrius, III, 14. Also a letter of Pope Felix to 
Zeno: “Dolet certe pietas tua, quod per diuturnos partis alternae gravesque conflictus 
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THE HENOTIKON 

In 474 Zeno mounted the imperial throne. He was of that 
race which a couple of centuries later was to furnish the dynasty 
of the Iconoclasts. Whether there was a tinge of puritanism in 
the rude Isaurian mountaineers which had already begun to 
show itself, or whether Zeno’s policy was dictated merely by the 
exigencies of statecraft, is an open question; but it might well be 
the latter, for it was plainly evident that something must be 
done to bring peace to the Eastern church. In 482 Zeno issued 
the Henotikon, which was to make his name notorious if not 
famous. The decree was addressed to the church of Egypt, thus 
showing where the important influences were centered. It be- 
gins by reaching back to the councils of Nicaea and Constanti- 
nople. Next the evils resulting from the conflict are set forth in 
vivid language. Then it proceeds to anathematize Nestorius on 
the one side, and Eutyches on the other. There is a confession 
of faith, which is, as Gibbon points out, perfectly orthodox. But 
just at the close comes a phrase, which, under the most favor- 
able interpretation, must be regarded as unfortunate. It reads: 
“And every one who has held or holds any other opinion, either 
now, or at another time, whether at Chalcedon or in any synod 
whatever, we anathematize.”’ It is easy to see that an imperial 
decree, that claimed the power to override a church council was 
not likely to attain the unity that its name implied.‘ To be 
justified at all it must have succeeded, and there is no doubt 
that it failed utterly. It did not unite the East, while, on the 





multi de hoc saeculo videantur ablati aut baptismatis aut communionis expertes”? 
(Epistolae Romanorum Pontificum Genuinae, ed. A. Thiel, I, 230). 

3 Evagrius, III, 14. This author, although writing somewhat later, is an important 
source for the history of this period. He was born in Syria in the year 536 or 537, and 
was trained as a lawyer, hence the title “Scholasticus” by which he is known. He was 
made questor by the Emperor Tiberius II, and was given the honorary rank of ex-pre- 
fect by Maurice. His ecclesiastical history covers the period from 431-594, and was in- 
tended by the author to be a continuation of Sozomen, Theodoret, and Socrates. 
Evagrius was a careful historian, and is of first importance, especially in the development 
of the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies. 

4 Gibbon’s statement that “‘It is in the ecclesiastical story that Zeno appears least 
contemptible (chap. xlvii), is well known, but would not find many supporters today. 
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other hand, it lost the West.’ It must soon have died a natural 
death from its very ineffectiveness, if Rome had not insisted on 
the condemnation of Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople.® 

Simplicius (7483), who was bishop of Rome at the time, does 
not appear to have heard of the Henotikon, but he was very dis- 
turbed over the general condition of the Egyptian church.’ His 
successor, Felix III,* wrote at once to both the emperor and 
Acacius, demanding that the statutes of Chalcedon be main- 
tained, that Peter Mongus be expelled from the see of Alexan- 
dria, and that Acacius appear to defend himself at Rome. With 
the letters were sent two papal delegates, Vitalis and Misenus.? 
From then on things began to move rapidly. Cyril, the superior 
of the Akoiméts in Constantinople, dispatched Simeon, one of 
his monks, to inform Felix that his ambassadors had betrayed 
him by holding communion with the heretics, and by uttering 
the name of Peter when reading the diptychs. Felix took prompt 
action. A synod was called at Rome which excommunicated 
both Acacius and Peter. The unfortunate legates were punished 
by being degraded from the priesthood."° 

In 491 Zeno died, and his widow, Ariadne, by offering her 
hand to Anastasius, a silentiary, raised him to the vacant 
throne. Pope Felix III died the following year, and was suc- 
ceeded by Gelasius I. If we are to believe Theodorus Lector, 
Anastasius’ orthodoxy was questioned from the beginning, and 
the Patriarch Euphemius objected to his election “Saying that 
he was a heretic, and as such unworthy to rule christians.” 
The same historian states that there was rejoicing among Mani- 
chaeans and Arians at his promotion; the former, because of his 

5 Evagrius, III, 30. 

6 So Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, I1, 378. 

7 Evagrius, III, 15; and Simplicii, Epistolae, Thiel I, pp. 199 ff. 

8 Felix is reckoned II or III according as Felix the antipope (355-65) is counted or 
omitted. 

9 Evagrius, III, 18; and Felicis, Epistolae, Thiel I, pp. 222 ff. 

10 Evagrius, III, 19-21; and Felicis, op. cit. 

1! Theodorus Lector, II, 6. 
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mother’s known partiality for their sect, and the latter, because 
his maternal uncle held views similar to their own. Such 
charges, even if untrue, show what people of his time thought, 
and would be sufficient to make his election unpopular at 
Rome. 

In the first year of his pontificate Gelasius wrote a circular 
letter to the Eastern bishops,” and a personal one to the Patri- 
arch Euphemius." A little later he wrote to Faustus, who was 
at that time in Constantinople head of a delegation from Theod- 
oric to the Eastern court.'4 This letter is interesting in more 
ways than one. Anastasius had informed the Romans that the 
pope had excommunicated him. The haste with which Gelasius 
wrote to deny the charge shows very plainly that such a step 
was unthinkable, if not impossible.» The Roman senate and 
people were orthodox, but there was a strong Eastern party, and 
there were lengths to which a pope could not go, even when 
dealing with a heretical emperor. 

By the returning delegation Anastasius asked for Jitterae 
apostolicae, giving as an excuse for leaving Acacius’ name on the 
diptychs, fear of the city mob of Constantinople. Gelasius re- 
plied with his famous letter in which he propounded the doctrine 
of dual authority, known as the Gelasian theory of the papacy. 
He claimed that the governing of the world was dual in its na- 
ture, namely, the sacred authority of the pontiffs and the regal 
power. In this the burden of the priests was heavier, because in 
the divine examination they must answer even for kings.*® In 
the matter of Acacius he refused to give way. His name must be 

” Thiel I, pp. 287 ff. 13 Ibid., pp. 312 ff. ™4 [bid., pp. 341 fi. 

8 Cf. Carlyle, History of Political Theory in the West, I, 188. “The attitude of Felix 
and Gelasius towards the emperor is courteous, and even deferential, but it is at the 


same time quite firm. It is clear that while they were reluctant to break with the em- 
peror, to have an open quarrel with him, they had no hesitation in resisting him.” 

16 For the text of the letter see Thiel I, pp. 349 ff. On the question of the dual author- 
ity Gelasius writes: “Duo quippe sunt, imperator auguste, quibus principaliter mundus 
hic regitur: auctoritas sacrata pontificum, et regalis potestas. In quibus tanto gravius 
est pondus sacerdotum, quanto etiam pro ipsis regibus hominum in divino reddituri 
sunt examine rationem.” 
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erased from the diptychs, and no fear of men ought to hinder 
the emperor from performing his duty. To these terms the em- 
peror had no intention of subscribing. Controversy nearly al- 
ways breeds its opposite, so it is not surprising that Anastasius 
inclined more and more to the Monophysite position. On one 
point he was determined: the West must accept the Henotikon. 
The opposition of the papacy was preventing the unifying of the 
East. 

When in 496, on the death of Gelasius, Anastasius IT became 
bishop of Rome, his milder disposition and sincere desire to heal 
the schism inspired the court at Constantinople with the hope 
that a settlement, not unfavorable to its views, might be 
reached. In fact one of the first acts of the new pope was to 
write in the most conciliatory terms to the emperor, even offer- 
ing to pass over in silence the obnoxious name of Acacius.'? A 
man who went so far might be induced to go farther. There was 
a report current in Constantinople at the time, and repeated by 
Theodorus Lector, that the senator Festus had secretly suggest- 
ed to the emperor that the pope might even be persuaded to sub- 
scribe to the Henotikon."* Whether this could really have been 
accomplished we have no means of knowing, for, when Festus 
reached Rome, Pope Anastasius was dead. On the other hand 
it must be remembered that if Festus, a Roman senator skilled 
in the paths of diplomacy, was seriously of the opinion that such 
an event was at least possible, he must have had some founda- 
tion for his belief.'? To this supposition must be added the clear 
statement of the Liber pontificalis that the pope “‘desired se- 
cretly to reinstate Acacius and could not. And he was struck 
dead by divine will.” These facts, added to the testimony of his 

7 Thiel I, pp. 615 ff. 

*8 Theodorus Lector, II, 17. This took place during the second embassy of Festus, 
when he finally made peace between Theodoric and Anastasius, and brought the orna- 


menta palatii back to Italy (Anonymus Valesii, 64). Perhaps the successful conclusion 
of his civic mission was due to a readiness to sacrifice Rome in things ecclesiastical. 


9 Such is the opinion of Pfeilschifter, Der Ostgotenkénig Theoderick d. Grosse, pp. 
39f. 
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own letter to the emperor, make a strong case.. The name of 
Anastasius II was particularly execrated in the Middle Ages, 
and he is one of the supreme pontiffs whom Dante placed in 
hell. Leaving out of consideration what he might have done, 
we know by his own statement that he was ready, at least, to be 
silent on the question of Acacius, while recognizing his baptisms 
and ordinations. Grisar”® has labored, I think ineffectually, to 
minimize the evidence. 


PARTIES IN ROME 


The death of Pope Anastasius left two parties in Rome: those 
who favored carrying forward the attempts of the late pope to 
effect reconciliation, and those who followed the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of Felix and Gelasius. But this was not the only 
line of demarcation, and it is the other elements entering in that 
make the situation difficult to define. 

For some time previous to the beginning of the sixth century 
there had been a party among the Italians whose members evi- 
dently believed that the hope for the future lay with the strong 
barbarian leaders. This group was not very large in the begin- 
ning, and may even have been inspired by a good deal of fear, 
but as time went on it grew. 

This party, which for the want of a better name we may call 
the ‘“‘Western,” became stronger under the Goths. This was due 
to a number of causes. In the first place Theodoric came with 
imperial sanction, so that no break with the East was involved. 
Again the Gothic king was exceedingly diplomatic in upholding 
Roman institutions. Moreover, Theodoric was able to give se- 
curity; he not only ruled but he protected Italy, and materially 
extended its borders. But perhaps the strongest single factor in 
giving definite shape to the Western party was the schism. This 
is best seen by the alignment of the parties. The new election 
of a bishop of Rome was to show that the members of the clergy 


20 Geschichte Roms und der Pipste im Mittelalter, 1, 457 ff. For a full discussion see 
Dollinger, Die Papst-Fabeln des Mittelalters, pp. 146 ff. 
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were at this time largely Western or Gothic in their sympathies. 
Of course this must only be taken in a general sense, as there 
were clerics and laymen on both sides. 

There was still another group whose members, while accept- 
ing Theodoric, still looked to Constantinople, and would have 
liked to see the West brought into closer relation with the East. 
These were mostly laymen of noble families. Some members of 
the aristocracy, such as Cassiodorus, had frankly accepted the 
barbarian régime, but they were the minority; for the most, the 
Gothic rule was a hard necessity.7 Some had even left Italy and 
taken up their abode in the East. Priscianus, writing about this 
time, assures the Emperor Anastasius of the allegiance of both 
Romes.” For the present the rule of Theodoric was tolerated, 
and Festus, who seems to have been the leader of the Roman 
aristocracy, used his influence to get it recognized in the East. 
Still his sympathies appear to have been with the emperor, and 
in the new papal elections he was the leader of the Eastern 
party. 

Previous to 498 we have no clear evidence that these groups 
were sharply defined. All the elements of division were there; 
what was needed was a clear-cut issue, and this the impending 
papal election was to supply. 


THE PAPAL ELECTION OF 498 


Two candidates were in the field, each supported by one of 
the two parties: Symmachus, who represented the policy of 
Gelasius and was uncompromisingly hostile to the Henotikon, 
and Laurentius, who was supported by the Eastern party head- 
ed by Festus.?3 

Little is known of either candidate previous to the time of 
the election. According to the Liber pontificalis Symmachus was 


2x Romano, Le Dominazioni barbariche in Italia, pp. 175 f. 
2 “The laude Anastasii imperatoris,” 1. 265, Poetae Latini Minores V (ed. Baehrens), 


23 Vogel suggests this fact as the reason for Theodoric’s support of Symmachus 


(MGH. Auctor. Antig. VII, xvi). 
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a native of Sardinia, and from his own statement it is evident 
that he was still a pagan when he arrived in Rome. In his apol- 
ogy against the Emperor Anastasius he writes: “Roma mihi 
testes est et scrinia testimonium perhibent, utrum a fide Catho- 
lica, quam in sede beati apostoli Petri veniens ex paganitate 
suscepi, aliqua ex parte deviaverim.’’* At the time of his elec- 
tion he was a deacon.’s 

Laurentius was a Roman,” and, according to the Laurentian 
Fragment, a presbyter in the Roman church. His subscription 
to the acts of a synod held in 499 is a little more specific: Coelius 
Laurentius archipresbyter tituli Praxidae. Since he was the 
choice of Festus we may safely infer that he favored the imperial 
party, though how far he was prepared to go in meeting the 
wishes of the emperor we have no means of knowing. It is prob- 
ably a safe guess that he had already agreed to some compro- 
mise, the recognition of Acacius at the very least. 

The long and bitter struggle between Symmachus and Laur- 
entius does not concern us here except in the result. The final 
recognition of Symmachus was the death knell of the Henotikon. 
History does not deal in the might-have-beens, but one cannot 
help but wonder how different might have been the history of 
the Eastern Empire if some compromise could only have been 
found in the Monophysite quarrel which would have been satis- 
factory to all parties. Without the West no plan could be com- 
pletely successful. With the defeat of the party of Festus all 
hope that Rome would agree to any via media vanished for good 
and all. Still, even if Anastasius had lived, or if Laurentius had 
been elected, it is highly improbable that the one or the other, 
no matter how pliant they might have been personally, would 
have been any more successful in forcing a compromise of Italy 
than was Honorius I a hundred years later, when the Emperor 
Heraclius tried his hand at healing the old sore. 

The years that followed the election of Symmachus were in 
the nature of an anticlimax. Anastasius refused to admit defeat, 


4 Thiel I, p. 702. 4% Theodorus Lector, II, 17. % Tbid. 
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and a bitter correspondence ensued, but his case was lost with 
the election. Symmachus died in 514, the emperor four years 


later. New actors must come upon the scene before the corpse 
of the Henotikon was to be finally committed to the tomb. 


The Emperor Anastasius left no direct heirs, only nephews. 
An obscure palace intrigue brought Justin, commander-in-chief 


of the guard, to the throne. The new emperor was of peasant 
birth, and was almost seventy at the time of his elevation to the 


purple. He was either nearly or wholly illiterate; but what he 
lacked in this regard was more than compensated for by his 


brilliant nephew and heir, Justinian. Justin and Justinian were 


natives of Illyricum, so belonged more to the West than to the 
East. Perhaps Justinian already dreamed of his conquest of the 


West, and the restoration of the old undivided empire, which he 
so splendidly failed to accomplish. All this was impossible with- 


out ecclesiastical unity. Hormisdas, the new pope, abated not 
one iota of the demands made by his predecessor. But Justin 


and Justinian were prepared to make all concessions, and in a 
letter dated April 22, 519, the emperor officially notified Hormis- 


das that the Eastern bishops had signed the Libellus of the 
pope.”’ 

Thus after a short life of thirty-seven years the Henotikon re- 
ceived its official obituary, but its ghost refused to be laid, and 
haunted the history of the Byzantine Empire, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, for many a long year, But “That,” as Rudyard 


Kipling would say, “is another story.” 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


2” See Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, I1, 1046 fi. 
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The Church at Work in the Modern World. Written in collaboration; by 
Wi1tiaAmM CLAYTON BOWER (ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. x+304 pages. $2.00. 

For several decades the actual operations of Christianity have been 
increasingly expanded and specialized. It is time to take stock, and folk 
everywhere are doing so, for at every turn one hears the question, “What 
are the functions of the church?” Accordingly, a collaborative work, pro- 
duced by a group of recognized scholars, setting forth the main lines of an 
answer to this question, is significant and welcome. This has been done by 
eight members of the faculty of the University of Chicago. This book on 
the work of the church is the first of a projected series to include the 
church’s theology, its use of the Bible, its historical development, and its 
theological education. 

The first chapter, by Professor W. C. Bower, sets the context for the 
following chapters. He develops the conception of the church as “The 
Growing-Point of Christianity.”’ That is, Christianity is continuous with 
its own past and conditioned by that past, but in any given day it thrusts 
into the present. “In this modern world of social change, with its science, 
its technology, its machines . . . . Christianity is to function as a spiritual 
force if it is to function atall..... Its attitude toward the culture of the 
modern world must be creative,” to express Christian values, and chal- 
lenge modern culture. 

Professor S. C. Kincheloe then treats the local church as set within a 
community. Religious ceremonials and their symbolism comprise the sub- 
ject of a chapter by Professor E. S. Ames. The educational work of the 
church is discussed by Professor Bower. Professor Holman takes up the 
church’s work with individuals; and Professor Baker, the missionary work 
of the church. Dean Emeritus Shailer Mathews has a chapter on the co- 
operation of the churches and another on the church in relation to the 
social order. The task of the preacher is the subject of Dean S. J. Case’s 
chapter. Print and propaganda are considered by Professor W. E. Garri- 
son, and the concluding chapter on ‘‘Facing the Future” is by Professor 
Bower. 

Appraisal will probably be made from three different angles. The first 
is as to the view of the nature of Christianity and the church. The writers 
are identified with a view of Christianity as a “social movement” (p. 1); 
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and of the church not as a supernatural institution but as “a social institu- 
tion functioning within a changing culture” (p. 282). Men tend to take 
sides for or against these basic assumptions. 

The second is as to the adequacy of the treatment of the functions of the 
church as developed from the assumed nature of the church. The book 
will easily rank first among works of its kind, from a liberal, social point of 
view. It is indicative of a new trend in theological schools, the effort to 
integrate the considerations growing out of one whole and great phase of 
religion. For that reason it is purposely elementary, while at the same 
time elevating more sharply many basic issues which tend to be obscured 
in the more detailed studies of particular types of operations. 

The third is as to the scope. One recognizes the fitness of each topic in- 
cluded. But there are some phases of the church’s work which we should 
have expected to see included. One is the financial operation of the 
churches, an area bristling with questions of survival and of ethics. 
Another is the “overhead” organization of denominations, so strongly col- 
oring the actual operations of Christianity. Both of these might have 
been realistically treated, with profit to one seeking a fresh orientation 
regarding the work of the church. Perhaps this book was not the place for 
it, but some book in the series surely owes inclusion of the ethics of the 


minister. 
L. J. SHERRILL 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


A Search in Secret India. By PAuL BruntToN. New York: Dutton, 1935. 

312 pages. $3.50. 

Although he insists that, because he has within his own complex nature 
the two elements of scientific skepticism and spiritual sensitivity, he was 
prepared to use the cold scientific approach in his contacts with Yogis, 
and in examining their systems and practices, still, the reader must char- 
acterize this report of a journalist on the prowl as essentially romantic. 
The world which he finds in India is for the most part that familiar one of 
astrology, magic, sleight-of-hand, and of physical and mental unusualities. 
There is no doubt that the author wished to discover how these men exer- 
cise their strange powers and what their mystical experiences are, but he 
is not insensitive to their influences upon him. He yields to the usual 
practice of those who consult the astrologer by putting together events 
that follow to fit the prophet’s vague forecast. He even pays seven rupees 
to learn how the mango trick is done! The only magic which he sees that 
is beyond his reach is that of the dead sparrow brought back to a few 
minutes of life. But this, he is sure is not Yoga. One magician passes 
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skewers through his cheeks (but this “trick” is the stock-in-trade of non- 
Hindus too). Plucking out an eye (p. 109) is the most disturbing exhibit 
of all. For the vast majority of “holy” men whom he met he has nothing 
significant to say, only this: ‘Well-intentioned fools, scriptural slaves, 
venerable know-nothings, money-seeking conjurers, jugglers with a few 
tricks, and pious frauds.” “I picked my way,” he says, “‘through a crowd 
of superstitious fools and self-styled faqueers in order to sit at the feet of 
true sages, there to learn at first hand the real teachings of Indian Yoga.” 
But men of this latter class are few, and, for the most part live off the 
beaten tracks of the world. In the last analysis only one, the Maharishee 
of the Hill of the Holy Beacon, really impressed him. It is plain on many 
pages that Mr. Brunton yields to suggestion and association and is in- 
fluenced by the “mysterious setting and the magnetic men which the 
orient supplies” (see e.g., pp. 133, 141, 272, and 303). Of errors, one may 
be cited. Speaking of the Brahmanical thread he says: “The triple cord 
of woven linen which nestles under his (a particular Yogi’s) chin is placed 
around the neck of every Brahmin baby and is never to be removed till 
death. So he is a Brahmin.” Not a single statement in the quotation is 
accurate. (See Manu 2:44.) In examining the descriptions of the greater 
Yogis whom he met, one with even a little knowledge of Yoga will recog- 
nize the expressions “‘system of body control,” “breath-control,” ‘‘unsee- 
able current of life,” and ‘‘sound-yoga,”’ as the well-known “Hatha Yoga, 
pranayama, Kundalini and nada.”’ The claims which these men make are 
written down in Hatha Yoga texts. We should like exact descriptions of 
the earrings which his anchorite of the Adyar river wears. (P. 67.) This 
too, apparently, is a characteristic of one of the sects of the Hatha Yoga. 
Of his quest, the author himself says: 

True, I have met some men of remarkable attainments and fine character, as 
well as others who can do amazing things, but I have not settled down to any 
positive inward recognition that here is the spiritual superman of my quest, the 
master who appeals to my rationalistic make-up and to whom I can gladly 
attach myself..... I realize unexpectedly that I have become a pilgrim without 
a God, a wanderer from city to city and from village to village seeking a place 
where the mind may rest, but finding none. How I have gazed into the faces of 
many men, hoping to find the exotic lineaments of a spiritual superman who has 
cast the plumb-line of thought deeper than the men of my own land and time; 
how I have looked into the dark flashing eyes of other peoples, hoping to find a 
pair that will echo back the mysterious answer which will satisfy me! 


Talking to himself he says: 

Instead of trying to find the Real, the Enduring, the Eternal, you come here 
and waste time on what is even more deceptive than ordinary existence—a 
wholly imaginary story, an illusion within the great illusion. 
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Then suggestion begins to take effect. He asks himself, “Are you sure 
none of the men you met here in India can be the Master you seek?” 
(Page 273. The whole section is illuminating.) A vision of the Sage of the 
South arises and he decides to go back to him. (He is the Yogi who has 
impressed him most of all.) You can see the working of suggestion in the 
following pages (pp. 275-76) and the setting of the stage for the climax 
of his experiences in India. The descriptions of the weeks spent on the 
Hill of the Holy Beacon (chap. xvi and part of chap. xvii) are the 
most interesting part of this book. The author went a long way into the 
practice of Yoga and, apparently, achieved the state of conscious trance. 

Mr. Brunton’s account of his search in India holds the attention, even 
though his discoveries as recorded hardly justify the enthusiastic Fore- 
word. The journalist himself is the most interesting man in the book and 
is the best described. His frank statement summarizing the whole is: 

I can say only that in India I found my faith restored. Not so long ago I 
was among those who regard God as a hallucination of human fancy, spiritual 
truth as a mere nebula and providential justice as a confection for infantile 
idealists. I, too, was somewhat impatient of those who construct theological 
paradises and who then confidently show you round with an air of being God’s 
estate agents. I had nothing but contempt for what seemed to be the futile, 
fanatical efforts of uncritical theorisers. Yet I did not arrive at paying allegiance 
to any Eastern creed [p. 109]. 

GrEoRGE W. Briccs 
Drew University 


God and the Common Life. By RoBert L. CALHOUN. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1935. Xxiv-+303 pages. $2.50. 

As befits both a Protestant historian and a social critic, Professor Cal- 
houn launches upon this theological essay by an examination of the mean- 
ing of the day’s work as vocation. The “call” to one’s work seems today 
to come not from any divine source but merely from a whistle; and the 
values of the traditional doctrine have been lost from sight. This decline 
in the idea of vocation is due in part to the limitations which attend 
Calvin’s formulation of the doctrine. For while Aquinas had made pro- 
vision for personal aptitudes as natural indexes of God’s vocational direc- 
tion, Calvin resorted to an arbitrary predestination unrelated to indi- 
vidual fitness or understanding. Furthermore the Calvinistic formula 
proved to be too easy a sanctification of the status quo. Little wonder, 
then, if the doctrine has fallen on evil days! Yet the basic conviction of 
the religious import of the day’s work is so important a heritage that some 
attempt must be made to reformulate the idea. This Dr. Calhoun does by 


a 
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stressing three characteristics of a religious view of one’s calling: “sys- 
tematic and persistent doing of needful work,” “putting forth and devel- 
opment of an individual’s own constituent powers,” and “a willing con- 
tributive share in the world’s work and the common life.”” Such a view is 
neither an indiscriminate revolt against, nor a bovine acquiescence in, the 
present social order. It is rather an attitude of critical realism appraising 
human effort in terms of the world in which the whole human adventure 
goes forward, and sustaining morale through orientation. 

The search for an orientation of man’s work in his world brings one at 
once to the mixed character of our universe—a world both good and bad, 
and cutting athwart every occupation with a cleavage between actual and 
ideal. An explanation of this ambivalence must penetrate deep into 
metaphysics, and yet it is an ever-present practical issue both for working 
morale and for religious belief. For the egotism and sham which now 
curse our thinking about vocation must be replaced with an honest ap- 
praisal of the significance of one’s work in the scheme of things, and a reso- 
lution to locate and meet real needs. Such devoted work transcends the 
self, to rediscover the self in its relation to values which inhere in our 
universe. At the same time it is concretely practical in its demand that 
the needs for which it works be realized more fully in society than at 
present. 

But what are these workers of whose vocations we speak so readily? 
Being human personalities, they exercise intelligence in the direction of 
their tasks, rearranging situations with a view to more satisfactory life; 
and in this process working out adjustments with other personalities 
through communication and co-operation. How is such intelligence re- 
lated to the world order in which they live? Have they any grounds for 
believing that such intelligent reflection can eventuate in more satisfac- 
tory existence? 

That human intelligence is indigenous in reality may be a historical 
statement, but it is also a metaphysical fact which calls for explanation. 
Such explanation may have, like modern physics, to go beyond the ob- 
served phenomena to a greater “sufficient ground.” Clearly, thought is 
significant only if the order of reality is such as to be susceptible of intelli- 
gent formulation, even if such formulation encounters difficulties through 
indeterminacy and relativity. Such seems to be our world, showing organ- 
ization without fixity. At this point the author cautiously ventures the 
analogical argument that a world manifesting such characteristics and 
giving rise to mind in man must embody some kinship to mind. Neither 
random indeterminacy nor rigid determinacy fits the picture; and the sug- 
gestion that activity such as we call mental is manifest is accepted as the 
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most probable. Yet God’s relation is not shot through with our limita- 
tions, but is rather to be thought of as “resident through, active within, 
and transcendent beyond the space-time order.” His perfection will not 
be confused, as it was by the Schoolmen, with immutability; but is 
rather found in a combination, once again, of rigidities and indetermina- 
tion. Within this framework the redemptive process operates. 

If this picture be reasonable, then the way of life for society finds guid- 
ance in intelligent questions as to changes needed for the meeting of 
human needs, rather than in violent revolution; and in the practice of that 
worship which lifts man through his extremity or his achievement to 
higher insights into reality, into the reality which seeks the greater whole 
possible for the discrete parts, the will of the reconciling God. 

The crucial problem in this position has to do with God’s sovereignty in 
an ambivalent world compounded of forms and actual events. The major 
premise is that each concrete event has its formal aspect, organizable into 
determinate structure and its contingent unpredictable character. The 
best analogy available to describe God is that of a basic mental activity 
which persists in organization through different levels of ever-novel, 
emergent conditions. But this Sovereign Mind is, we read, unhampered 
by our human limitations, for God is not localized in space and all the 
events are spread out before him “‘in a single infinite time-span.”’ Yet the 
author declares that duration and incalculable indetermination are real 
for God as for us, and set the problems which God is solving. These two 
positions would seem to be inconsistent, except as God is regarded as hav- 
ing sovereign knowledge only of the formal aspects of reality which have 
their “invariant relations,” and prescribe, so to speak, the rules for solv- 
ing any and all concrete dilemmas. But if the actual events occur in 
contingent relations which, due to the reality of duration, cannot be 
formally predetermined, what has happened to this omniscience of God? 

Let the reader of this book beware. A careless reading may lead him to 
assume that the social ethics in it is separable from its theology, or that 
the author’s cautious proposal that God may be Mind is the sole signifi- 
cance of the volume. The connection is there, very subtly, perhaps too 
subtly, developed at times; so that the thread of continuity between the 
central, metaphysical discussion and the first and last discussions of the 
common life is elusive. Perhaps one of the outstanding values of the book 
is its keen insights which crop out in peripheral comments: the meaning 
of friendship, the weakness of violence, the place of frustration in human 
development. The author’s thought, bent on thoroughness, wanders at 
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times a little far from the main path, though it always returns with some 


food for the journey. 
Epwin Ewart AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


The Assyrian Laws: A Translation and Commentary. By G. R. DRIVER 
and JoHun C. Mixes. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. 
xxiv-+ 534 pages. $12.00. 

The most important Assyrian legal material is to be found in tablets 
A, B, and C containing the so-called Middle Assyrian Laws, found by the 
Germans at Asshur in 1903-14 and published in 1920-21. Since that time 
they have been rendered into various modern languages including English. 

The present volume is the first attempt to present in English a defini- 
tive publication of Assyrian legal material together with complete appara- 
tus of transliteration, commentary, critical notes, and glossary. The “legal 
commentary” consisting of 356 pages makes that feature the main body 
of the work. The volume is further tentatively planned as the first of a 
series which would deal in a similar manner with all the legal documents 
of the ancient Near East, including the biblical (see table preceding 
p. xxii). 

The total amount of text thus assembled, including the Old Assyrian 
(Tablets I-III), is dishearteningly meager. The transliterated text covers 
39 pages, following the original arrangement, mostly in such short lines 
that a page of text on the average equals not more than one-half page of 
ordinary type. Of these scant twenty pages, barely one-half are complete. 
As for the remainder, four pages are too fragmentary to make sense. The 
same is true of ten paragraphs from other pages. The first two pages, 
comprising the “Old Assyrian Laws,” are not really laws, but descriptions 
of court procedure. The majority of what remains cannot be regarded as 
part of a code, much less of a state code. Tablet A consists of 59 enact- 
ments involving offenses by or against women, for the most part married 
women. Tablet B had twenty laws dealing with real estate, a fifth of 
which are now illegible. Tablet C, one-third of which is now beyond 
restoration, covered eleven enactments dealing with debt and personal 
property and including human chattels. 

The total effect of this assembly and analysis of material, until further 
laws are discovered, is to raise the question whether Assyria ever had a 
state code like Babylonia or only private codes like those of J and E of the 
Pentateuch. However, the paucity of recoverable laws is in no sense 
derogatory to the comprehensive treatment of the book. 
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The formulation of laws takes so much for granted and they are often 
stated in such stereotyped and technical terms that a mere translation of 
their words in their commonly accepted meaning often fails to give any 
adequate conception of their content, let alone their application to life. 
There is accordingly the greatest need for an elucidation of terms and of 
words used technically and an attempt to restore the method of court 
procedure in their application. 

Such a study calls for a highly trained legal specialist and at the same 
time for an equally skilled philologist—a combination scarcely to be 
hoped for in one person, least of all in the field of Assyriology. The prob- 
lem has been very happily solved in the present instance by the collabora- 
tion of the two editors of the volume. Justification for an exhaustive 
treatment is to be found in the fact that after making the fullest use of 
philology and legal technique, the number of unsolved problems arising 
from obscurities or unknown factors is still very large. However, the 
gains, even when the result is a clear limitation of our knowledge, are very 
decided and encouraging. 

It is impossible in a brief survey of so compact a work to touch much of 
detail, but one of the most fascinating points of the study is the relation 
of the Assyrian laws to the older Babylonian code and legal traditions. 
After a painstaking examination of the relevant details, the conclusion of 
the editors that these laws consist of a series of amendments of the then 
existing laws, which were either the Babylonian code itself or a body of 
laws of a closely related character, will arouse a far-reaching interest that, 
we venture, will increase in keenness and intensity as the series goes for- 
ward and on toward the biblical. The results gained in this connection 
permit comparison with views expressed elsewhere.! 

As an illustration of the study of technical terms, the word hur§(s)an 
will serve as an example. It is now known to connote a form of trial by 
ordeal. Just what the process was is still unknown. Whether there is a 
relation between it and hur5(s)ani (pl.) “mountain fastnesses” is not 
settled by a mythological use of the word, and it remains undetermined. 
In like manner the relation of hurs(s)an to hur§(s)u/z (sing. of hurS(s)Gni) 
is uncertain, and accordingly Assyrian letter references to these forms can 
doubtfully be used to apply to hurs(s)an (cf. pp. 86-89). 

The editors have accomplished more than a well-finished task, for by 
so doing they have shown the kind of treatment that henceforth will be- 
come indispensable in English for all the early legal literature. It is to be 


t See AJSL XXXVIII, 36 ff., and A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, 
chap. viii. 
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hoped that the editors will speedily continue the work so promisingly 


begun. 
LEROY WATERMAN 


University of Michigan 


Makers of Christianity: From Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher. By JOHN 

T. McNEILL. New York: Holt, 1935. viiit+277 pages. $2.00. 

What Professor Case began in Makers of Christianity from Jesus to 
Charlemagne Professor McNeill here continues with like distinguished suc- 
cess. Out of the period “from Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher”’ he has 
chosen thirty men and two women as subjects of biographical sketches. 
They are classified as “Leaders out of Chaos” (Alfred, Nicholas I), 
“Apostles of Monastic Piety” (Odo of Cluny, Bernard, Norbert), “‘Papal 
Rulers of the West’ (Hildebrand, Innocent ITI), “Brothers and Sisters of 
the Poor” (Lambert le Bégue, Francis, Elizabeth of Thuringia, Catherine 
of Siena), teachers (Erigena, Anselm, Abailard, Aquinas, Erasmus), 
“Heretics” (Peter Waldo, Marsiglio, Wyclif, Hus), reformers (Luther, 
Calvin, Cranmer, Knox), liberals (Socinus, Arminius, Leibniz), “Inspirers 
of Modern Piety” (Loyola, Wesley, Schleiermacher). The principle of 
choice was to find persons of “‘creative force and influence in the develop- 
ment of Christianity.” Some of the choices were inevitable; in some 
groups, as Professor McNeill says, other subjects might about as well 
have been taken. Eastern Christianity has no representatives. Evidently 
the purpose was to keep within Western limits. But all the choices, even 
of those less known, can be justified on the basis adopted; and all the 
sketches in various degrees show how truly Christianity is a thing growing. 

The Preface says that the book was “not written for historical ex- 
perts.”’ Needless to say, it was written by a historical expert. The marks 
of sure scholarship are everywhere, yet seldom in the way. The concep- 
tions of the subjects are not secondhand and conventional, but based on 
the sources; in several cases, as in Wyclif and Catherine of Siena, original 
study has altered the familiar accounts. Luther, on the contrary, emerges 
from fresh consideration in substantially the evangelical interpretation 
current before the psychologists took him in hand: except that, joyful to 
relate, at last we have a truly popular story of his life without the Scala 
Santa. The sketches differ, necessarily, in the manifest enthusiasm of the 
author. Loyola, for example, appears to be in Lamb’s category of “‘imper- 
fect sympathies’: ‘He had learned a technique, where Luther had dis- 
covered a faith.” But all of them are fair-minded, discerning, and appre- 
ciative. Rare skill is shown in introducing enough detail of incident and 
quotation to render the pictures human and live, without obscuring the 
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main outlines. In every case the subject is presented in relation to the 
movements and personalities which constituted his environment. Hence 
result vivid portraiture against significant backgrounds, and also good 
teaching about the most important matters of the history of Christianity 
in the period. Written primarily for general readers, this book will appeal 
strongly to them. It will also show teachers of church history how to put 
more reality and vitality into their teaching. 


RosBert Hastincs NICHOLS 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul. By Henry A. 
SANDERS. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1935. xii+127 
pages. $3.00. 

The University of Michigan has thirty leaves of a papyrus codex of 
Paul’s letters (P4°) that goes back to the second or third century. It con- 
tains parts of Romans, Hebrews, I and II Corinthians, Ephesians, and 
Galatians, and is part of the Pauline codex published by Sir Frederick 
Kenyon from the Chester Beatty collection. Professor Henry A. Sanders 
has published the Michigan leaves for the first time, and republished the 
Beatty leaves. He gives a careful transcription of the text, a collation 
with the fextus receptus, and three plates. Once more the University of 
Michigan and Professor Sanders have made a valuable contribution to the 
resources of textual criticism. 

The discussion of the textual significance of the manuscript is not very 
illuminating. This may be due, in part, to the use of P“’s variants from 
Stephanus as the basis of the discussion, and to an occasional reference to 
the Western text that would imply that that text was a unified and homo- 
geneous text. The tables and summary statements can give the impres- 
sion that the papyrus is more closely related to the ‘Western’? manu- 
scripts than to anything else except B. To supplement Professor Sanders’ 
study of variants from Stephanus, attention is called to the results of 
collating P4° directly with B, &, D,A,C,F-G, in I Cor. 2:3—3:5. The 
totals for each manuscript’s variations from P* in this area are & 11, 
C 11, B13, A.17, D 21, F-G 26. Westcott and Hort’s text varies 12 times. 
and Stephanus 24 times. It should be noted that there is an omission by 
homoeoteleuton in 8 and a gap in C. Eight times in this section, D F G 
agree against P“’ when P“ is supported by the “Neutral” (Alexandrian) 
codices. Only once do 8 BAC agree against P*° when P“* is supported by 
the Western manuscripts, although P* reads once with F G against 
DNABC. It is plain that here the new papyrus is closer to the “Neu- 
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tral’’ codices than to the Western, although it supports one or two West- 
ern readings. 

Professor Sanders speaks of the remarkable agreement in text of P Oxy 
657 and P4. In Heb. 2:14—5:5, they agree 34 times and disagree 
15 times—according to his figures; although my own count (disregarding 
all itacisms, nu-movables, etc., and readings in gaps) gives 15 agreements 
and 18 disagreements. A collation of P* with some of the important 
manuscripts gives the following totals, agreements (in variation from 
Stephanus): B 25, 8 24, D 24, C 20, A 20, P Oxy 657 15; differences from 
P*; P Oxy 657 18, B 18, C 19, & 21, 1739 26, A 30, and D 34. It seems 
clear that in Hebrews P* is no closer to P Oxy 657 than it is to the leaders 
of the Alexandrian recension; for here, as elsewhere, codex Vaticanus 
leads all others in the support of singular readings in P*. 

These statistics for Hebrews 2:16—5:5 and I Cor. 2:3—3:5 support 
Lietzmann’s evaluation of the text of the Beatty fragments. His general- 
izations are so clear and convincing that no student of textual criticism, 
let alone of this manuscript, can afford to overlook them.’ He regards 
P4 as a sample of the uncontrolled text of about 200 A.D., a text “gone to 
weeds.” Early in the fourth century, several codices like P4° were col- 
lected and collated in Alexandria by those who had become interested in 
the purification and stabilization of the text. Errors and singular readings 
were weeded out; the agreements were preserved, and thus the “Neutral” 
text of BN C A bo was created. It was not, however, made in one stroke, 
but was revised constantly. This explains the lack of absolute unity in the 
manuscripts of this group. On the other hand, says Lietzmann, the West- 
ern manuscripts D-E and F-G continued to grow wild; the longer they 
grew, the wilder they became. This explains at the same time their gen- 
eral position farther from P4 than the Neutrals and their occasional sup- 
port of the reading of P*° against the Neutrals. His conclusion is that the 
Neutral (Alexandrian) text will be the starting-point of our study in the 
future as in the past, but that with the help of the valuable non-Alexan- 
drian witnesses, we shall be able to improve upon the text so confidently 
regarded as final by Westcott and Hort. It goes without saying that P* 
is one of the most valuable of the non-Alexandrian witnesses. 

Professor Sanders comments on some of the most significant readings 
of the new codex. The most striking of these is the location of the doxol- 
ogy, Rom. 16:25—27, between 15:33 and 16:1. Thus the separation of 
chapter 16 from the letter to the Romans—an action which has long been 

* H. Lietzmann, “Zur Wuerdigung des Chester-Beatty-Papyrus der Paulus Briefe,” 


Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften XXV: Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse (Berlin, 1934), pp- 774-82. 
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supported by many New Testament scholars—receives its first manu- 
script attestation. In II Cor. 11:25, the papyrus omits aragé e\vBacOnv 
with the support of nothing but the first hand of the Spanish lectionary, 
Liber Comicus. Sanders regards this as significant of textual relationship, 
but it is more probably a careless scribal omission—the scribe’s eye jump- 
ing from the —c@nv of the preceeding epaBdicOnv to the —ofmv of the 
edBacOnv. The reading in Rom. 11:17, omitting rys pifns before 
Ts mioTnros (although it has strong Western support), may have 
originated in a similar careless omission. Nor is there much plausibility in 
Sanders’ assertion of a connection between the Irish-English text and 
Egypt on the basis of the addition of nuwy after rarpacw in Heb. 
1:1. It is surprising that he failed to note the reading in Ephesians 1:1, 
Tots aytors ova for Tors ayiots Tors ovo ev Edeow. P4* thus becomes the 
earliest witness for the omission of ev E¢eow, in which it is supported by 
N* B* 424** 1739 Marcion Origen Basil. The omission of the rors 
before ovow, supported by D and 181, may well be the primitive 
reading. In general, the “singular’’ readings of P* (as noticed, e.g., in 
the study of I Corinthians and Hebrews referred to above) are best ex- 
plained as careless errors, and Lietzmann’s dictum that they can be 


ignored seems sound. 
ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


University of Chicago 


Desire and the Universe. A Study of Religion. By JoHN K. SuHRyock. 
Philadelphia: Centaur Press, 1935. 352 pages. $3.50. 


It would be interesting to know what any three different persons would 
expect a book on Desire and the Universe to contain. Fortunately a sub- 
title informs the curious reader before going beyond the title page that it 
is a study of religions. Is the title then merely to stimulate curiosity in 
the book or mayhap to “‘sell” it? Not at all, although the author and 
publisher may both have felt rightly that it would have this effect. The 
fact is that the very first page of the book discloses the author’s belief that 
desire is the primary moving force in human nature. He takes as his basic 
assumption, which he admits is debatable, that the fundamental desire of 
men is for perfection. But how achieve it, given the universe in which we 
live? Much in the environment tends to thwart the fulfilment of man’s 
desire for perfection. Control of the environment becomes necessary. Out 
of this necessity science develops and achieves a high degree of mastery of 
the physical world. But perfection involves also self-control, and science 
has not been so successful here. “In order to be satisfied our desires must 
be directed and controlled. We must learn how to secure permanent satis- 
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faction. Mankind has endeavored to do this by means of religion.” Just 
exactly what religion is the author rarely attempts to say. The nearest to 
a specific definition the reviewer recalls is in the concluding chapter where 
he says: 

Religion is a purposive goal or end which mankind endeavors to approach in 


order to fulfil his desires. That end is an ideal, which can be continually ap- 
proached, but never quite reached. Happiness is secured in the pursuit of the 


ideal. 


But if, as it appears purposely, he avoids formal definition he discusses 
it in almost every conceivable manifestation. As a background for the 
second, third, and fourth parts of the book which treat of religious formu- 
las as expressing the desire to be rational, the emotions in religion as ex- 
pressive of the desire to feel and religious behavior as the manifestation of 
the desire to act, he discusses the scientific study of religion, its origin and 
nature, religion as culture, and society and the individual. 

The book is a little difficult to classify. It is not a history of religion, 
although the author makes constant use of the facts which the historians 
of religion have collected. It is “comparative religions,” for there is on 
almost every page some marshaling of pertinent facis from diverse reli- 
gions, but it is distinctly more. Sometimes it seems to be a psychology of 
religion, and sometimes a philosophy of religion. Perhaps it would be well 
simply to call it a study of religion by a man fitted for such a study by a 
long experience in intimate contact with the religions of China, and some 
personal acquaintance at first hand with most of the other religions of the 
world, plus a wide acquaintance with the best authorities in the field of 
religion. It grew out of a course which the author gave for several years 
while teaching in the University of Pennsylvania. He himself recommends 
that a prerequisite for such a course be a general introductory course in 
the history of religions. 

It is a relatively scientific study of religion. For the most part it is 
treated with scholarly detachment, yet an occasional “‘it is to be feared 
that’ or “we should”’ or “we ought not,” particularly in some of the later 
chapters, clearly places the author. He is not after all a wholly neutral 
observer of religion. But whether one agrees wholly with the author’s 
viewpoint or not it is an interesting book. More, it is an arresting book. 
It should prove to be a valuable and usable basis for class work, particu- 
larly in a class where free discussion is the method employed. Extensive 
bibliographies suggest not only the author’s sources but material for 
further study. 

CHARLES S, BRADEN 
Northwestern University 
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Nature, Man and God: Being the Gifford Lectures Delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in the Academical Years of 1932-33 and 1933-34. By 
Witi1aAM Tempe. London and New York: Macmillan, 1934. xxxii+ 
530 pages. $6.00. 

In the 1932-33 and 1933-34 Gifford Lectures Archbishop Temple of 
York lays down his own conception of natural theology as an approach, not 
an area: any theological belief subjected to critical examination rather 
than accepted on authority comes within the scope of natural theology. 
For the introduction of the historical method has brought the Bible and 
church within its purview, and therefore the whole field of theology may 
be treated in Gifford Lectures. This the author proceeds to do—not syste- 
matically, he declares, but by examining various problems of religious 
belief and seeking their articulation through certain principles of thought. 

Chief among these is the acceptance of scientific knowledge as a start- 
ing-point, and the reversal of “the Cartesian faux pas.’”’ Mind is taken as 
a late incident in cosmic history, but the emergence of mind is regarded as 
too revolutionary a self-critical process of nature to admit of explanation 
without grounding nature in mind. This he calls his “first dialectical 
transition.” 

Mind, as it appears in nature, is first emotional. In desire affection is 
directed toward generalities, so that interest in laws and types appears as 
the foundation of science. Only at the end of the process does cognition 
yield true apprehension of the process and relation in which mind finds 
itself. Thus it is that values arise in experience as the mind’s discovery of 
itself in the world-process; and this discovery of mutuality of mind and 
environment is the meaning of truth. But the mind may also form “free 
ideas” not corresponding to any reality that is present; so that, while the 
past is unalterable the value of the past may be changed. Here lies the 
problem of good and evil: not how a given process in reality is to be ex- 
plained as good or evil, but how good is to be won out of it. 

Now enters the problem of determinism. Granted that the only 
alternatives are causality and chance, a system which is deterministic, in 
which everything is completely determined by everything else, does not 
allow for that individual identity whereby a thing can determine or be 
determined by other things. Such a view is “stark. nonsense.” Freedom 
is determination by what seems good, as this good is projected by a mind 
capable of forming free ideas and choosing its habitual direction of atten- 
tion. In this sense, “strength of will chiefly shows itself in splendid inca- 
pacities,” because it is under the compulsion of the good which it has 
accepted to the exclusion of other possibilities. Yet man finds himself 
unable to reach his ideal good. Here it is that submission to that “spirit of 
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the whole” which can lift him above his limitations gives the freedom that 
is also perfect peace. 

But this means that freedom is found in submission to authority, and 
brings us to the recognition that in all religious experience there is a note 
of authority. Emancipation from human authority is by subordination to 
the higher authority of Truth; not of bare fact but of that which is at least 
personal so as to command the reverence of persons. This would require 
a transcendent personality. Furthermore, to explain a world process 
which has given rise to mind it is necessary to find an explanation which 
holds mind and process together. This is found in the conception of pur- 
pose—and we are brought to theism. But the mind which furnishes intel- 
ligent purpose must be transcendent over the world process, or else we are 
left in the difficulty confronting Whitehead: that God and the world ex- 
plain each other, and the totality God-plus-world is unexplained. This is 
the author’s second dialectical transition: from the world process to the 
transcendent God. 

The second series now returns from this transcendent Spirit to the 
world process. The immanent is always a principle; the transcendent is 
always a person. This personal God, like all personality, stands in the 
process—but also above it. But personality acts through process in va- 
riety of action determined by constancy of purpose; its permanence is not 
in the process but above it. So it is that God is found in the world in vari- 
able activity, but is also the unchangeable J AM. Yet some acts will more 
fully express him than others; hence, special revelation. Such revelation 
will be found most fully in a person (Christ) which unites holiness and 
power and which constitutes a focal point for preparatory revelations and 
fresh illumination. Religious experience is led through such a focal revela- 
tion to appreciate the good. But since this good requires individual ad- 
justment by the believer, human authoritarianism is dangerous to reli- 
gion. Its place must be taken by the self-revelation of God in a demand 
for goodness, and only in obedience to that demand is God known. Only 
in such obedience can man escape the evil which confuses his own desire 
with the divine good, and thus supplants devotion with self-seeking. Yet 
the self cannot by its own efforts escape self-centeredness (even where it 
seeks salvation), and so a conversion from self-seeking to seeking the 
glory of God requires divine grace as the enabling power. This dependence 
of finite minds on the infinite mind constitutes the third dialectical transi- 
tion. 

The ethical implication of this is that the solution of our modern moral 
problems is to be found not in utilitarianism nor intuitionism, but in 
vocation. In such individual acceptance of the duties to which one is 
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called, one enters with others into “the commonwealth of value’ whose 
unity is found in the will of God. This commitment of men to the eternal 
will makes history, which is therefore a real temporal affair and yet a 
reflection of the eternity which is revealed at its end rather than in an 
initial prediction. Immortality finds its religious significance in the con- 
servation of those values which men achieve in their dedication to the 
Divine Will; decay and dissolution of these values would render history 
and cosmology meaningless. While “‘it is positively undesirable that there 
should be experimental proof of man’s survival of death... . except as 
implied in the righteousness and love of God,” yet the quality of mind as 
growing in independence of physical processes argues the capacity for an 
immortality of the soul free from the body. Thus in the conceptions of 
ethics, history and immortality, the author works out the relations of 
finite and infinite. 

Yet the apparent cosmological dualism of ground and consequence, or 
cause and effect, or thought and expression, or purpose and instrument, or 
end and means is repudiated. The author reverts rather to the sacra- 
mental conception of spirit in control of matter, and it is in the rise of 
spirit through matter to control of matter that spiritual self-realization is 
attained. But this very conception points through man’s struggles and 
failures to something beyond him and demanding his worship. Thus it is 
that natural theology reveals a hunger which it cannot satisfy: the hunger 
for that which lies beyond its scope—a specific revelation of God which 
had been excluded from its purview. And this is the fourth and final dia- 
lectical transition. 

Even in this brief summary it is clear that the author has been too 
modest in disclaiming a cumulative system of thought. The argument 
piles up impressively. Yet the keystone of the whole structure is the 
reality of ‘free ideas.” ‘The mind, having power to form concepts, is 
thus set free from bondage to particular occasions.”’ This is taken to show 
that mind is independent of the concrete material. But is freedom from 
“particular occasions’ the same as freedom from the concrete? The gener- 
alization which is abstracted from the concrete particular entities is re- 
ferred back for verification when it issues in action. So that fantasy think- 
ing becomes realistic only in reference back to the concrete; and freedom 
of conception does not carry freedom of action along with it. “Free ideas” 
are thus not the same as free will, and the establishment of the former 
leaves the crucial practical problem of human freedom still in abeyance. 
Accordingly the foundation arch contains a keystone slightly out of line, 
but by virtue of that fact the entire structure is rendered precarious. 
The application of this criticism back to the summary given above will 
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indicate the seriousness of the confusion for the entire argument. Spiritual 
determination cannot be made so “distinct from mechanical or even 
organic determination” (p. 229). The “constant direction of attention” 
(p. 237) is futile in separation from the actual complex of objective condi- 
tions in which the person must act. The “true spiritual freedom” in which 
a man “knowing an ideal which completely satisfied all aspects of his 
nature, always in fact conformed to it” (p. 242, italics mine) must rest on 
that independent factual basis implied in the sentence; thus requiring 
again a testing of his freely-conceived ideal by concrete objective condi- 
tions. The reverence for Truth “quite other than is appropriate as a part 
of the man’s apprehension of bare fact” (p. 249) now seems equivocal. 
Furthermore it now becomes dubious whether the permanence of personal 
purpose is “not in the process but above it” (p. 295); and as a corollary 
the transcendence of divine purpose is called in question. But this, again, 
involves the whole of the second lecture series. Such a view of freedom, 
moreover, tends to support a monastic philosophy of separation from the 
world, despite the author’s strenuous asseverations to the contrary; for a 
freedom that consists in freedom of imagination may become the bondage 
of an ivory tower. 
EpwIn Ewart AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


God in These Times. By HENRY P. VAN DusEN. New York: Scribner’s, 

1935. xv-+194 pages. $2.00. 

This book supplements in important ways the author’s earlier work, 
The Plain Man Seeks for God. It is in the tradition which has come to be 
known as “realistic theology.”” The first part of the book is a diagnosis of 
our present religious and cultural situation. Such European thinkers as 
Tillich and Berdyaev are in the background of the discussion. There is 
the usual polemic against the dominance of science, against the capitula- 
tion of the church to contemporary secular culture, against romantic opti- 
mism, against human self-sufficiency. But there is a difference in the way 
these things are said. Professor Van Dusen writes with discrimination and 
he never loses touch with the concrete facts of American life. He does not 
tilt with abstractions such as “‘Liberalism,” “The Bourgeois Man,” “Indi- 
vidualism.”’ He believes that we are at the end of an era, that we are in 
one of the great crises of history; but he is restrained in discussing the 
future. It seems to me that of all the attempts at cultural diagnosis from 
a theological point of view the first two chapters of this book are the most 
persuasive. 
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The most distinctive thesis of the book is the conviction that if we are 
to discover the truth about God or if we are to find God in experience as 
the living God we must make a fundamental change in our approach. We 
must realize that “God, if there be a God, must be the most living, preg- 
nant, potent of beings—an ever present, ever active, all compassing 
Reality which gives to our seeking minds such reality as they possess.” 
We must see ourselves as creatures and at the beginning of our religious 
lives must acknowledge God and take the attitude of one “who bows, 
awestruck, helpless, penitent, wondering, before the Divine Majesty.” It 
is only when we take that attitude toward God that we can expect our 
thinking about God to come to sound conclusions. The author has great 
confidence in the philosophical arguments for theism, but regards them as 
without much value for experience unless they are accompanied by this 
acknowledgment of God. 

Professor Wieman in commenting on this point of view rightly raises 
the question concerning the goodness of this prior reality before whom we 
are to bow in humble submission. Can we assume that the highest object 
of our devotion, which can claim our devotion because of its supreme 
goodness, is this Ultimate Reality upon which we depend for our exist- 
ence? It is not clear what Professor Van Dusen’s answer would be. He 
may provide the materials for an answer when he indicates that we expe- 
rience God at the same time in “‘the imperturbable splendor and grandeur 
of the Universe; the imperious command of the highest; Beauty .... ; 
the glory of a few human lives; the face of Jesus Christ; the tale of human 
history; supremely, the enveloping Presence which speaks personally to 
each man one by one.” But how do we know that all of these forms of 
experience bring us to the same reality? Is that knowledge given in the 
experience itself? Does it depend upon the results of the kind of rational 
process which the author presents in his previous volume, results which 
are woven into the earliest stages of the experience? Or is this the point 
in religion where there must enter a decision, a commitment which is be- 
yond analysis and beyond rational defense? I hope that Professor Van 
Dusen will carry farther his thought at this point. It is significant that, 
while this book is influenced by the recent trends in European theology in 
its criticism of modern Christianity and in its initial approach to God, 
there is not a trace of the Barthian idea of an exclusive revelation. 

The third part of the book is about the Christian message for society. 
Professor Van Dusen is realistic in facing the immediate situation, but for 
him realism does not mean deep pessimisim about the long future. He 
repudiates the idea that the Christian philosophy of history can dispense 
with the hope for the realization of the Christian ideal in this world. He is 
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careful to define that ideal in such a way as to avoid the perfectionism 
which makes Reinhold Niebuhr call it an “impossible possibility.” He is 
sympathetic with the Marxist criticism of capitalism but sets over against 
economic determinism the faith that the world is a moral order. Through 
judgment and through the constructive influence of persons, God is work- 
ing in society. The chief weakness of this discussion is the assumption 
that the moral structure of reality means that our social disasters come 
upon us chiefly because of the inner moral failure of men. That is at least 
highly debatable. There are two brief chapters at the end about “Christi- 
anity and Communism” and ‘The Christian and Compromise.” The 
whole book is written with the author’s usual clarity of style and power of 


analysis. 
Joun C. BENNETT 
Auburn Theological Seminary j 
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Atkins, Gatus GLENN. Throne Rooms. New York: Harper, 1935. 113 pages. $1.00. 

Dr. Atkins has provided in this thirty-sixth volume in the Harper’s Monthly Pulpit 
a series of ten sermons well adapted to the needs of thoughtful and informed persons. 
There is an implicit theology consisting in the conviction that God may be found where 
life is lived at its best. Thus, the author’s thought is not hindered by doctrinaire theo- 
ries about God; nor is it blocked by any pessimistic despair with reference to the possi- 
bilities for genuine good resulting from the brave and untiring efforts of honorable men. 
A climate of ideas, expectations, and obligatory disciplines is advocated, not on the 
basis of an irrational occultism of revelation, but in terms of what might be called a 
practical idealism. Life is interpreted on the side of promise with the understanding 
that the future depends upon God and to some extent upon man. The individual and 
social aspects of religion are well blended, as is always the case when a reasonable 
objectivity is maintained in considering the requirements for a redeemed life. 

There is originality in these sermons. Gem thoughts are plentiful. However, the 
reader is apt to become impatient with many needlessly complicated sentence struc- 
tures. Furthermore, after the subject of the author’s sermon is stated, the real object 
is often not sufficiently clear to give the discourse a potent thrust. Consequently, the 
result is a theme skilfully developed, whereas the object, which is a matter of persuasion 
through effective advocacy, is less efficiently pursued. Metaphor thoughts drawn from 
illustrative materials are not always sufficiently clear and direct. But, on the whole, 
Throne Rooms is a very helpful example of contemporary preaching.—Dosss F. 
EHLMAN. 


BaINTON, RoLaND H. Monographs in Church History, No. 1: Bibliography of the Conti- 
nental Reformation: Materials Available in English. Chicago: American Society 
of Church History (5757 University Ave.), 1935. 54 pages. $1.00. 

Professor Bainton has made a selection of English titles for the Continental Reforma- 
tion which should prove helpful to a large class of students. Many of the titles are 
accompanied by short characterizations. As might be expected, some of the best works 
cited are translations; but few of these are recent, and some of the recent translated 
works included do not stand high as works of scholarship. Perhaps the commercialism 
of the book trade makes it unlikely that we shall see many translations of contemporary 
historical works of merit and weight. In general, the titles chosen represent fairly the 
growingly impressive body of American and British work in the field. It would perhaps 
not be profitable to enumerate omissions of the minor favorites of a single teacher of 
Reformation history. It is more to the point to express regret ‘that the structure of the 
book is not favorable to its best use. It exhibits a profusion of headings, but has no 
table of contents, no index, and no cross-references. One must know the whole of it 
pretty intimately in order to utilize its resources. I recommend to the buyer the inser- 
tion of cross-references to avoid later loss of time. A not unimportant, if indirect, serv- 
ice rendered by this bibliography is to display the weakness of the existing literature in 
English on numerous phases of Reformation history. Thus the book will by its very 
gaps suggest to teachers and advanced students openings for new contributions. It will 
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probably be of greater use, however, to those whose zeal for history is thwarted by the 
lack of foreign languages which they have not the opportunity or the energy to acquire. 
A dollar spent for it will be well spent.—J. T. McNEILL. 


BICKERMANN, E. Chronologie. Leipzig: Teubner, 1933. 43 pages. 


This monograph comprises Part V of Volume III of the Einleitung in die Altertums- 
wissenschaft edited by A. Gercke and Eduard Norden. Observing that since all his- 
tory develops in time the science of chronology is, therefore, a necessary auxiliary to 
the more comprehensive science of history, the author proceeds to expound the elements 
of the ancient calendars, the principles which operated in the reckoning of time in an- 
tiquity, and the fundamentals to be observed in equating ancient dates in terms of 
modern time-reckoning. This work is to be highly commended for the simplicity and 
cogency with which the author presents the essentials which he has distilled from a 
wide and complicated range of sources. Interspersed through the text are succinct 
explanatory notes and bibliographical suggestions which reveal the painstaking prepa- 
ration that underlies the presentation. The text itself is thus left remarkably free of 
remotely pertinent detail, and this is of great assistance to the reader in grasping a 
difficult subject. The monograph constitutes a worthy contribution to the larger series 
in which it is incorporated—W. G. GRAHAM. 


BoxksER, BEN Zion. Pharisaic Judaism in Transition. New York: Bloch Publishing 

Co., 1935. x+195 pages. $2.00. 

Pharisaic Judaism in Transition by Dr. Ben Zion Bokser is really the life and teach- 
ings of one of the rabbis of the Mishnah, the famous Rabbi Eliezer the Great. Never- 
theless, the rather general title is quite justified, because in dealing with the life of 
this rabbi the author discusses the entire period of the readjustment of Judaism after 
the destruction of the temple by the Romans in the year 70 of the present era. The book 
differs from the usual work of this kind in that the author is, in a sense, affected by the 
Marxian emphasis that literature is the by-product of economics. Rabbi Eliezer was a 
rich landowner and R. Bokser endeavors to show the influence of his wealth and station 
upon his teachings. This line of investigation makes the book rather original, in addi- 
tion to the fact that it is a thorough and workmanlike monograph on the career and 
doctrines of this famous teacher—SoLomon B. FREEHOF. 


Booptn, JoHN ELor. God and Creation: A Cosmic Philosophy of Religion. New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. 240 pages. $2.00. 


Professor Boodin takes Plato’s saying ‘“There are measure and number everywhere,” 
and, with the use of illustrations drawn largely from physics, applies it to the modern 
view of the world. He finds that the conception of the “field” has entered intimately 
into recent thought, and argues that our notions of gravitational and electromagnetic 
fields should be supplemented by that of a spiritual field, God, in which all creation 
lives and moves. This leads to a dualistic cosmology where “matter” is pluralistic and 
indeterminate stuff which yields to “spirit” and thus attains structure and form. 
Materialistic theories are inadequate since they all appeal to a non-material influence 
in order to account for the trend toward life and mind. Actually, this trend can only 
be explained by the existence of a spiritual field in which mutual adaptation and selec- 
tion take place in the relation of parts to one another. Energy is not communicated at 
random in the stellar spaces or in the human organism. The cosmos is a “going concern” 
which prescribes the character and the relations of its members. Everything is in a 
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context and the unit of reality cannot be understood apart from its environment. Just 
as an electron is both a particle and a wave, so any real thing must be regarded as hav- 
ing its own individuality and yet as achieving form in response to a guiding environ- 
ment. In living beings sense organs have developed out of an initial need for rapport 
with the outer world and an answering fulfilment in that world. We may believe that 
thought arose similarly because of that in the universe which beckoned to it. Suggestive 
is the view that the dualism of matter and spirit may be the same as that of matter and 
space. Space involves an hierarchical dynamic structure with spontaneous activity of 
the order of creative genius and contributes such form as the readiness of the individual 
and the ensemble of conditions permit. God is structure and also activity. He is in all 
so far as his influence is concerned, yet he must have individuality and not be identified 
with the whole. This, Professor Boodin admits, presents a problem, but alternative 
views present greater problems. 

The result is a series of exceedingly stimulating suggestions as to ways in which the 
scientific view of the world may be brought into line with views which are aesthetic 
and religious. A certain amount of repetition appears, as the chapters were written at 
different times for different occasions. But the reader will not complain of repetition 
where the thought is so rich.—J. S. Brxter. 


Bowie, WALTER RussELy. The Renewing Gospel (Yale Lectures on Preaching). New 

York: Scribner's, 1935. vilit-296 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Bowie is one of the most sincere, creative, and courageous preachers of our 
day. He talks the language of the modern man and makes religion contemporary and 
real. Such titles as “Some Blazes on the Theological Trail” and ‘“When the New Proph- 
ets Come” indicate the fine, imaginative quality of Dr. Bowie’s work. Men like this 
who live in the present world and really speak to their contemporaries have a renewing 
gospel for today and help others to have it who, from reading such sermons, catch their 
spirit and learn something of their technique-—ALBERT W. PALMER. 


BricuTmMan, Epcar S. Personality and Religion. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934. 

160 pages. $1.50. 

This little book, which contains the Lowell Lectures delivered in Boston in 1934, 
is the latest from the pen of a writer who is known equally for his scholarly exposition 
of philosophical issues and his staunch defense of the faith of personal idealism. It is 
notable for its further discussion of the idea of a “‘finite-infinite” God and for its appli- 
cation of religious belief to the social problems of our day. 

Professor Brightman argues that since our idea of God must rest on personal experi- 
ence it must start with the passive and active elements which we see in ourselves. Pre- 
dominantly passive is our response to sensation and reason; predominantly active is 
our power of choice. God’s experience is like ours in both respects. His active will is 
thus finite in that it works under conditions which are given. These conditions are with- 
in himself, otherwise we should have a dualism, but they are not products of his will or 
his will would not be good. God is therefore finite as limited, but he is infinite as an 
eternal self-existent being. Any other theory would mean an absolute beginning out of 
nothing. 

The “organic pluralism” which results means, socially speaking, a protest against 
rugged individualism on the one hand and a totalitarian state on the other. We must 
have such a synthesis of democratic freedom and a planned economy as will eliminate 
the waste and cruelty of the present capitalistic system. We are free to create universal 
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agreements and to find a means for social co-operation. This is the only logical outcome 
of a faith in a purpose which intends the development of individuals and societies in co- 


operation with the divine.—J. S. Brxter. 


BROCKMAN, FLETCHER S. I Discover the Orient. New York: Harper, 1935. 211 pages. 
$2.00. 

Read this book and circulate it. It is the autobiography of a young man, born into 
a Christian family, nurtured in the church, educated in an American university, for 
seven years national secretary of the student Y.M.C.A., who finally sailed for China 
in 1898 fired with the conviction that his religion was both true and right, while that 
of any other people was false and wrong, and that it was his God-given commission 
to proclaim a gospel which was to correct the false and right the wrong. 

In the disillusioning school of experience he soon began to make some disconcerting 
discoveries. The first was the discovery that there was much more of the good and the 
true in the Orient than he, an American Christian, had ever dreamed of. But this was 
not all. The conduct of Western armies as they marched into China to avenge the Boxer 
outbreak revealed how disgraceful the Occident could become when it preys upon weak 
and defenseless peoples. He had hoped to labor especially among the literati, but dis- 
covered that the door to their hearts was closed, not so much because they were heathen, 
but because of humiliations which they were suffering from the hands of the so-called 
Christians. 

Disillusioned with reference to much of his own supposed Western superiority and 
frustrated in his attempt to reach the classes he had hoped to serve, he turned for coun- 
sel to a missionary of long experience, and at his suggestion made a fourth discovery, 
namely, that in every city were to be found a certain number whom the Bible called 
the “most worthy,” and that if he would but go “to the most worthy” he might enlist 
them in co-operative effort on behalf of any noble objective held in common, provided 
the missionary gave evidence that he himself was most worthy. 

Out of years of such practical experience the author eventually was brought to an 
unexpected discovery, namely, a new philosophy of missions. In spite of previous con- 
victions to the contrary the missionary enterprise was essentially a co-operation and a 
synthesis between East and West—an operation fraught with both danger and promise. 
But if the “‘most worthy” will bring the better elements of their indigenous culture to 
this assimilation process while the missionary brings the dynamic of the Christian reli- 
gion and the scientific methods of Western civilization, and if both will guard the intri- 
cate operation with intelligent care, then the outcome will be for the good of the 
Chinese people and the enrichment of Christianity. 

All those who have lost faith in the more dogmatic impact upon the Orient and who 
yet have misgivings as to the soundness of any other approach are urged to read this 
book. This autobiography of a mind that for twenty-five years sought to interpret 
religion in the East is a demonstration of the truth and value of the modern theory of 
missions. The ‘‘most worthy” missionaries are those who discover as well as teach or 
proclaim.—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


Brown, WILLIAM ADAMS. Finding God in A New World. New York: Harper, 1935. 
105 pages. $1.00. 
This is the thirty-ninth volume in the Harpers Monthly Pulpit. The value of these 
ten sermons does not consist in skilful designs of homiletic form but rather in a simple 
and direct approach to such cardinal elements of the Christian faith as represented 
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in the ideas of God, Jesus, the church, and a human life redeemed from the effects of 
sin—individual and corporate. Dr. Brown sees clearly that the lore of the Christian 
religion has great value for the purpose of religious advocacy in the pulpit. Each ser- 
mon has a text which provides aim and thrust for the thought. To mention just one 
instance, we have a sermon under the title “The Fellowship of the Hopeful” built on 
the words of Paul, “For we are saved by hope.” This wise use of the essential lore of 
the Christian religion in these sermons is an admirable feature; for, if a religion is to 
be a saving factor in society, it must first save itself, and this cannot be done without 
at least a minimum of lore materials. 

The author believes that God can be found. He sounds a trumpet-call for hope. 
Splendid religious perspectives abound in these sermons. However, it must be said 
that these perspectives do not always mesh directly into the brutal actualities of life. 
The relation between God and the physical basis of human imagination and purpose 
is not always clear. For example, it is said that the church has small influence today 
because Christians do not fully realize that God is Father. A consequent distress 
is upon men, both within and outside the church. This diagnosis of the decadent nature 
of large sections of the contemporary church is abstract to the extent that the correc- 
tive proposals suggested fall quite clearly into line with what Halford Luccock has well 
criticized as the genteel tradition in preaching —Dosss F. EHLMAN. 


BurkHarT, Roy A. Guiding Individual Growth. New York: Abingdon Press, 1935. 

205 pages. $1.25. 

Religious education, until quite recently, has devoted most of its attention to dealing 
with groups, with the result that the individual, with his intensely personal problems, 
has been lost in the crowd. This has been equally true, of course, of general education. 
Indeed, religious education has, in the main, followed the patterns set by general educa- 
tion. One recalls the remark of an eminent theologian that “religious education is gen- 
eral education in a Prince Albert coat.” Within the last decade, however, education 
has become acutely aware of the necessity of providing personal guidance for individuals 
in making the necessary social, vocational, and other adjustments involved in a genu- 
inely educational process; and this interest has been reflected in the specific field of 
religious education. This book, by one of the pioneers in this process, is intended as a 
guide to the personal counselor in religious education, and is based upon both a thorough 
study of the field and a considerable amount of personal experience. 

Mr. Burkhart first discusses the meaning and place of personal counseling in religious 
education, showing its possible contribution to the growth of the learner; next, in a 
brief survey, he attempts to indicate the better understanding of problems of human be- 
havior which has been made available as a result of psychological investigation; this 
is followed by an analysis of the major problem areas (such as vocational choice, 
courtship and marriage, relationships of children and parents, etc.); the ‘“type-methods 
of counseling,” including various forms of individual and group conference comes next, 
followed by a more intensive analysis of the technique of interviewing. The two closing 
chapters outline a proposed “program of personal counseling in religious education,” 
and introduce the counselor to a rich variety of available resources. 

This book, while necessarily somewhat elementary, provides an exceedingly useful 
tool for workers in the field of religious education who wish more effectively to dis- 
charge their responsibilities as personal religious guides and counselors.—CHaRLEs T. 
HOLMAN. 
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Capoux, ARTHUR TEMPLE. The Sources of the Second Gospel. London: James Clarke & 

Co., n.d. (1935?). 296 pages. 6/. 

This book, on the basis of an analysis which takes chief account of passages which 
impliedly tell the same items of information twice or thrice, attempts to prove that the 
Gospel according to Mark was produced by the fusion of three sources. One of these 
is thought to have been a Palestinian work in Aramaic which was translated by the 
compiler of the final gospel. A second was a Greek gospel which had originated with 
reference to the Pauline mission to the Gentiles. The third was the gospel to which the 
compiler had been bred, and was known to him by heart, The first source is thought, 
naturally, to reflect the Palestinian environment; the second, although from gentile 
territory, is strongly pro-Jewish. It is the third source which is the gospel for the Gen- 
tiles, preserved in the form adapted for the use of the Roman church. It is the first 
source which is particularly Petrine, although the second source also goes back to 
Petrine tradition. As to date, Cadoux thinks that the source which was the gospel 
writer’s own was written about 50, while the one called the “second” was written 
about 66-70; the Palestinian source was earliest of the three, but was translated by the 
gospel writer in Rome when the gospel was put into final form. 

It might have been hoped that the acute analytical talent of Cadoux would have been 
put to better use. He has worked out many pertinent and informing data. All, however, 
are capable of explanation in forms very different from what is given in his book. He 
has no use for form criticism and does not know of social-historical method of gospel 
research (although he is well read in foreign literature generally). It is more than 
doubtful that his generalizations will advance New Testament study, in which so 
much of promise is now being done, particularly in the field of gospel origins —-DoNALD 
W. RIDDLE. 


ERNST, JAMES. Roger Williams: New England Firebrand. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
538+xiv pages. $4.00. 

At last we have in the present volume an adequate life of Roger Williams, and one 
was sorely needed, for more uncertainty has clustered about Roger Williams than any 
other important colonial figure. Early New England historians, as pointed out by the 
author, have generally distorted his life and thought, while no serious attempt seems 
ever to have been made to get at the facts of his English training and background. 
Indeed, there was uncertainty as to the place of his birth. 

Mr. Ernst’s interest in Roger Williams dates from his student days at the University 
of Washington, while studying under Professor V. L. Parrington. His doctor’s dis- 
sertation, The Political Thought of Roger Williams (University of Washington Press, 
1929) only whetted his desire to make a more thorough study and a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship (1929-30) enabled him to spend a year in England, where he made important dis- 
coveries of Williams material in the British Museum. This new material has enabled 
him to show Williams’ close connection, as early as 1629, with the Puritan leaders op- 
posed to King Charles. This discovery has made intelligible, also, the relative ease 
with which Williams secured the Rhode Island charter in spite of the opposition of the 
Bay Colony leaders, and the concern of the Massachusetts authorities in making their 
treatment of Williams seem as plausible as possible. While Mr. Ernst has critically 
examined most of the traditions clustering about Williams, he seems to have accepted 
without investigation or question the tradition that Williams established the first Bap- 
tist church in Providence in 1639. This has been disproved by the recent studies of 
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Professors R. E. E. Harkness and C. H. Moehlman. The least satisfactory part of the 
book is that part dealing with the religious phase of Williams’ career. 

The book abounds in long quotations from the sources, some of which are repeated 
in whole or in part several times. Nor does the author adequately annotate the numer- 
ous quotations, and the absence of a bibliography is a serious defect in an otherwise 
scholarly work.—WiLi1am W. SWEET. 


FAIRWEATHER, WILLIAM. The Background of the Epistles. New York: Scribner’s, 

1935. xxiiit+399 pages. $5.00. 

The author’s volume on The Background of the Gospels, now in its fourth edition, was 
a misnomer to the extent that it concerned itself exclusively with the Jewish milieu 
of early Christianity, to the complete neglect of the ultimately more significant gentile 
environment. This study, intended as a complement to the volume on the gospels, 
represents a distinct advance over the previous work in that it envisages the Graeco- 
Roman world as well as the Jewish. The significant elements in the gentile religious 
background that are accorded more or less extended examination are Greek religious, 
philosophical, and ethical thinking; Roman religion; the Hellenistic mystery cults; 
and Parsi religion. A serious defect of the work is found in the formalizing and theologiz- 
ing of the religious teachings recorded by the writers of New Testament letters. The 
categories of modern, orthodox, systematic theology are ruthlessly imposed on these 
first- and second-century documents. When will we allow early Christian letter-writers 
to speak for themselvesPp—HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. 


Fospick, HARRY Emerson. The Power To See It Through. New York: Harper, 1935. 

248 pages. $1.50. 

Evidently The Hope of the World and The Secret of Victorious Living found a good 
market, for in this volume we have another twenty-five sermons from the Riverside 
Church genius. If we should inquire of Harry Emerson Fosdick why his sermons have 
found a market, he, no doubt, would tell us that he is giving the customers what they 
want. In his stimulating essay What Is the Matter with Preaching? Mr. Fosdick tells us 
that inasmuch as customers usually have something to say about the quality of the 
goods supplied them he believes the preacher should try to please his auditors. The 
customer is not disappointed in the religious wares he buys at Mr. Fosdick’s counter. 
He has many satisfied customers. And satisfied customers are the best advertisements. 
In the sermon When Life Goes to Pieces (notice the insight into human needs expressed 
in that title!), the customer gets in one page (p. 35) Mr. Fosdick’s religious philosophy. 
And it is expressed in terms the average man can understand. The customer, as he 
reads this, realizes that he is dealing with a preacher who has thought out the meaning 
of life. This page by itself is worth the $1.50 the layman pays for the book. Aside from 
the excellent subject matter of these sermons, which, it seems to me, is aimed right at 
the heart of the problems the individual in his congregation is facing, Mr. Fosdick has 
worked out a sermon technique which is worth studying. Among the many instruments 
of persuasion employed by one who is, to quote William Lyon Phelps, “in line of suc- 
cession to the greatest preachers in America,” we note that his sermon structure is 
psychological rather than logical, his use of repetition is masterful, and his employment 
of words is that of the public speaker rather than the essayist. I could easily illustrate 
these rhetorical devices, but will content myself with an example of his masterful use 
of words, which, incidentally, illustrates his use of repetition of sound. In the title 
sermon, he says, “Still they could be loyal to the royal in themselves and come to their 
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last port with their colors flying.” Loyal to the royal! What a phrase! Just as an audi- 
ence leaves a good musical comedy whistling the best tunes, so a congregation leaves 
Mr. Fosdick’s church saying to itself, “Loyal to the Royal.” It need not be said that 
one does not achieve such effects as this without years of apprenticeship. Charles W. 
Gilkey was no doubt right in styling Mr. Fosdick the greatest living master of the craft 
of sermonizing.—LIONEL CROCKER. 


HaNnNAN, Witrrip L. Luke the Evangelist: A Study of His Purpose. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1935. 238 pages. $1.50. 

This volume was published in England under the title J” the Things of My Father— 
far more appropriately, since it is not a critical study of the evangelist, but a review of 
the portrait he paints. Though the author has a general acquaintance with the work 
of Streeter and with the liberal Christianity of the day,-the work of the scholars is dis- 
missed with a gesture (p. 52), “Let those who will delve and dive . . . . for our interests 
lie in a different quarter.” For critical study, therefore, there is substituted an impres- 
sionistic “appreciation” of the “artistry” of Luke. 

The author is pastor of Methodist churches in London, and the tones of the preacher 
are to be heard throughout his book. (Were its chapters written as lectures for the 
mid-week service?) Though without the passion of the Barthian, or even the spiritual 
depth of a Coffin or Bowie, these pleasing sketches of the life and message of Jesus are 
a good example of the homiletical use of liberal teaching, with perhaps more solid 
substance than most American preachers would have given, and should furnish pleas- 
ant and profitable religious reading —ALFRED M. PERRY. 


Hatcu, W. H. P. The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1934. 12 pages+lxvi plates. Fr. 150. 

Hatcu, W. H. P. The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament at Mount Sinai. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1932. 12 pages+lxxviii plates. Fr. 150. 


These albums are by-products of the editor’s annual professorship in the American 
School at Jerusalem over a decade ago. One could wish that all annual professors in 
Jerusalem would make equally valuable and usable records of materials available to 
them during their tenure. Both albums include summary introductions, full bibliog _ 
raphies, complete descriptions of all minuscule manuscripts of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in Jerusalem and at Sinai, with a collotype reproduction of a specimen page from 
each. The descriptions are sufficiently extended so that they give very comprehensive 
and detailed impressions of the codices in question. Of the Sinai manuscripts, only 
nine out of seventy-seven are dated. In the Jerusalem collections, only two out of 
fifty-five carry scribal dates. Close comparison with dated manuscripts elsewhere 
has led Professor Hatch to assign cen‘ury dates to the others. Where his attributions 
differ from the dates given by Gardthausen, Gregory, or von Soden, he is frank to record 
the variant assignments. The Sinai album is particularly valuable because of the size 
and inaccessibility of the collection at St. Catherine’s Convent. It ranks fourth in the 
number of its codices of the Greek New Testament; and it is not easy to get permission 
to photograph manuscripts there. Not yet has Professor Lake published a fasciculus of 
dated manuscripts from Sinai. Iconographers will regret that Professor Hatch did not 
photograph any miniatures while he was making his paleographic record.—H. R. 
WILLoucHBY. 
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James, M. R. (ed.) The Aldine Bible, Vol. II. New Testament, Saint Luke and Acts. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1935. vi+204 pages. 2 engravings (by Eric 
Gill), 2 maps. 

As a venture in printing, the Aldine Bible is notable and worthy. The present vol- 
ume is a new printing of the King James Version, the unique feature being the grouping 
of the several books. It is eminently proper to print the Lucan gospel and Acts together; 
they thus recover a measure of the impression which they were intended by their writer 
to produce. However, it is doubtful that this was the purpose of the editor, as appears 
from his notes and from other groupings of New Testament books. It is regrettable 
that the execution of the admirable idea of editing the Aldine Bible is so poor. The brief 
introductions to Luke and Acts are of the slightest value; the notes are worth little more. 
It is more than likely that a printing of Luke-Acts with a better Introduction (i.e., an 
Introduction which would set the two-volume work in its functional situation) and with- 
out notes would have done far more to recover for the reader the purpose of what is 
assuredly one of the most instructive of all early Christian writings. 

The engravings, by Eric Gill, are excellent. With the typography these form the 
best features of the book—DonaLp W. RIpDLe. 


Jones, J. D. Morning and Evening. New York: Harper, 1935. 319 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Jones is one of those men who, as they grow older, grow wiser and mellower and 
attain ever deeper insights. It would be a good thing for young men, and especially 
American young men, to read these wise, scriptural, and yet human and sympathetic 
sermons. It would start many a preacher out with a new note in his preaching which 
might be welcomed by congregations that think they know all the tunes that he can 
play but would respond to harmonies and overtones such as this volume contains.— 
ALBERT W. PALMER. 


KitreL, GERHARD (ed.). Theologisches Wéorterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1935. Lieferungen 10, 11, 12, 13, pp. 593-848. Sold on subscription 
only; subscription price, RM. 2.90 for single sections, RM. 5.80 for double sections. 
The new Dictionary, based on the old Cramer which is being prepared by a large 

number of German scholars under the editorship of Gerhard Kittel, steadily goes 
through the press; by now the second volume is completed. The sections at present 
noticed begin the letter zeta. They therefore contain some important “words.” Strange- 
ly enough, the previously announced study of eucharistia and related terms, which 
was to have been written by Bultmann, is not included. One wonders where it will 
appear. In these sections the largest discussion is naturally that of the word for “gos- 
pel” and its related terms; in the reviewer’s judgment the ablest work is Hermann’s 
study of euchomai, this because it makes the more adequate use of materials from in- 
scriptions and papyri, so that the word is discussed as a term for a religious act, rather 
than as an abstract conception —DonaLp W. RIDDLE. 


Knox, Joun. Philemon among the Letters of Paul. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1935. ix+59 pages. $1.00. 

This attractive little volume is the latest addition to the studies of the Pauline corpus 
furthered by Professor E. J. Goodspeed, and it advances them to a new point. Dr. 
Knox’s studies proceed in two directions. In the first three chapters he proposes a fresh 
and largely novel setting of Philemon. The letter, he holds, is not merely a request for 
leniency to a returned runaway: rather, Paul is requesting for himself the release of 
Onesimus and his return to aid in the Pauline mission. It was addressed in the main to 
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Archippus, wealthy patron of the church in Colossae, and Onesimus’ master; but 
Philemon, director of the Christian mission in the Lycus valley, is included in order to 
enlist his influence, and that of the church, with Archippus. But Philemon probably 
had his headquarters at Laodicea, so that the letter really is the letter “from Lao- 
dicea,” though not addressed to that city. (Thus Dr. Knox combines both of Professor 
Goodspeed’s positions.) If any letter was so addressed, Dr. Knox would identify it with 
Colossians, which may have borne a dual address or title in the earliest collections. 

The Colossian epistle, too, Dr. Knox holds, was primarily occasioned by the case of 
Onesimus, and its whole latter portion colored by Paul’s desire to secure his release, 
and by the social problems raised thereby. 

In the two closing chapters, Dr. Knox considers the place of Philemon in the Pauline 
canon. From stichometric calculations and the canon of Marcion he concludes that 
from the beginning Philemon was a part of the Pauline tradition and that it was closely 
associated with Colossians. However, its interest for the editor of the Pauline corpus 
could only have been personal, as Colossians seems to have had a great personal inter- 
est for the author of Ephesians—the same man, in Professor Goodspeed’s view. Igna- 
tius’ Ephesian epistle suggests an identification of the bishop of that church with the 
Onesimus of Philemon; and thus Dr. Knox reaches the startling suggestion that the 
slave of Colossae, the bishop of Ephesus, the editor of the Pauline corpus, and the 
author of Ephesians are all to be identified. 

These conclusions Dr. Knox has supported with a great variety of data from lexicog- 
raphy, literary and historical criticism, stichometry, and other fields, which lend im- 
pressiveness and conviction to his argument, but must be weighted carefully, bit by 
bit. Some of the evidence, as is natural, may have been forced: is it not arbitrary, for 
example, to single out the phrase “slave or free” in the alternatives of Col. 3:11? If 
Colossians was primarily concerned with the case of Onesimus, why was it sent to 
Laodicea at all? (Col. 4:16) If the Colossian church met in the house of Archippus 
(Philem. 2), what of the church in Nympha’s house? (Col. 4:15) Were there two con- 
gregations in decaying Colossae? These are minor details, however, and the argument 
in general carries conviction, while the identification of the author of Ephesians, though 
advanced by Dr. Knox in most tentative fashion, seems to the reviewer more credible 
than most similar attempts—ancient or modern. 

Certainly, Dr. Knox has advanced suggestions that must color any future discussions 
of the group of epistles which include Philemon, and which cannot lightly be dismissed. 
The form of the book is attractive, the style pleasing, clear, and readable; and the work 
of the Press, as always, is accurate and beautiful—ALFrep M. Perry. 


Kraft, BENEDIKT. Die Handschriften der Bisch. Ordinariatsbibliothek in Augsburg. 
Augsburg: Haas & Grabherr, 1934. 112 pages. 


Included in this volume are a comprehensive catalogue of the Augsburg collection 
done in the De Ricci manner by Dr. Eduard Gebele, the librarian, as well as the much 
longer descriptive section by Dr. Benedikt Kraft devoted to the particularly choice 
items. The Introduction covers the history of the component collections that make up 
the present Ordin.~‘atsbibliothek. All the important manuscripts are accorded de- 
tailed description, individual history, and special bibliography. Except in the thirty- 
seven half-tone illustrations, where they are salient, the decorative and pictorial ele- 
ments in these manuscripts are negligently treated. This is regrettable, for some im- 
portant items from the point of view of art-history are represented, notably the Reichen- 
au lectionary numbered Ms. 15a.—H. R. WILLOUGHBY. 
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LEONARD, ADNA WRIGHT. Decisive Days in Social and Religious Progress. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1935. 154 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Leonard is one of the bishops of the Methodist church. The book is interesting 
and has value as a collection of good, popular addresses on various contemporary and 
recent issues, but they hardly fulfil the hopes aroused by the title! Should he not have 
reserved so great a title for a more adequate book?—ALBERT W. PALMER. 


Lewis, Epwin. A Christian Manifesto. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934. 245 pages. 
$2.00. 

When an author writes with the warmth which characterizes this little volume, the 
reader knows that he writes out of a vivid emotional experience. But is strong feeling 
enough? Have not even the communists the same? Professor Lewis’ book is moving be- 
cause of its obvious integrity, but few who have not already accepted its point of view 
will find it convincing. It is a plea for a return to the thought and experience of early 
Christianity with its ideas of supernatural revelation, the inherent sinfulness of man, 
and the power of atoning grace. Rather than lose truth of this order Professor Lewis 
would allow “a million systems of metaphysics to go to smash.” 

What the book says has been said before, at least as often as what a reviewer would 
like to say in reply. Yet one can hope that instead of stirring up controversy it will 
serve as one step in the dialectical process toward the total view which is so much 
needed. If Professor Lewis is hasty in turning away from science and metaphysics his 
critics may themselves guard against undue haste in dismissing evangelical fervor such 
as his. As he himself says, we do crave salvation in the Christian sense but our need at 
present is to see how broad that sense actually is.—J. S. BrxLer. 


Licutroot, R. H. History and Interpretation in the Gospels. New York & London: 

Harper, 1935. xvii+236 pages. $3.00. 

In the early days of biblical criticism John Lightfoot was a truly great figure in 
British scholarship. In the nineteenth century Joseph Barber Lightfoot was one of the 
ablest linguistic interpreters of the New Testament. Today a third scholar, Robert 
Henry Lightfoot, takes his place in the succession of the name. Judging from his book 
he will prove to be a worthy representative of a great name. 

Lightfoot’s work shows for readers on a non-technical level (the book constitutes 
the Bampton Lectures for 1934) that the gospels from the earliest to the latest reflect 
the practical needs and interests of the leaders who wrote them and of the people for 
whom they were written. The theme is developed by comparing the earliest with the 
latest gospel, thus illustrating the patent fact that in Mark, not less than in John, the 
gospels contain interpretative materials, not merely objectively historical data. 

The exposition of this point necessarily involves the re-examination of familiar 
matters. Yet this is not without its value, for Lightfoot is independent and eminently 
candid. He is also open-minded, in no sense inhibited from giving favorable as well as 
thorough consideration to points of view and work of foreign (in this case, particularly, 
German) scholars. His book thus represents in effect the first exposition in English for 
readers in England of the new approach to the gospels, which is known as form-criti- 
cism. Lightfoot readily accepts the implications of this viewpoint and method for the 
historical reconstruction of the growth of Christianity. Nor does he shrink from the 
theological implications; he frankly faces them himself and he honestly presents them 
to his readers. 

History and Inter pretation in the Gospels thus marks a higher level in British criticism. 
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British study of the gospels has been largely conditioned by its general acceptance of 
the old “two-source” theory of gospel sources or of the Streeter-Taylor theories of four 
sources and a “proto-Luke.” It has been unwilling to consider contemporary German 
contributions, particularly in form-criticism (although Dibelius’ study has recently 
been published in England in translation), and all but unanimous in refusing to accept 
their findings. It has been theologically conservative. Lightfoot is forcing a reconsid- 
eration along many lines. Most noteworthy is his candor in frankly pointing out 
theological implications of historical processes. His work deserves careful considera- 
tion. It is to be hoped that it will have result in holding British scholarship to the level 
to which he brings it. Whether his conclusions are agreeable or not his work ought to 
lead to the free exercise of that able and acute criticism of which British scholars are 
capable-—DonaLp W. RIDDLE. 


Licon, Ernest M. The Psychology of Christian Personality. New York: Macmillan, 

1935. X+393 pages. $3.00. 

The conception of “Christian personality” which the author employs is one drawn 
from the Sermon on the Mount. “The psychology of” proves to be neither a systematic 
analysis of the self nor an account of the numerous experimental studies of personality, 
Christian or otherwise, although there are suggestions of both. As the author puts it, 
“It is the aim of this book to interpret the teachings of Jesus in terms of modern psy- 
chology.” It might be characterized as an exposition of Matthew 5-7, in a series of 
pictures of the strong, well-integrated, mentally healthy soul, supplemented by occa- 
sional references to relevant psychological and psychiatric principles. The exact function 
of these references is not made entirely clear, whether for psychological reinforcement 
of scripture, or for scriptural reinforcement of psychology, or for mutual aid and sup- 
port. In any case, the fragmentary and elementary psychologizing employed (prob- 
ably with unscientific readers in mind) impresses the reviewer as quite inadequate for 
either of these purposes. At the same time, it is gratifying to discover an applier of 
psychology who has his psychology on straight. One wishes there were more psychology 
and less sermonizing. Written avowedly for lay readers, ‘Christian parents, ministers, 
Christian men and women everywhere,” it probably should not be judged according 
to scientific standards; for as a contribution to either psychological method or theory 
its value is negligible. The student of religious education, who has progressed beyond 
Psychology I, may expect to find its chief value in its comments and illustrations. As 
an exposition of a scriptural picture or series of pictures of healthy personalities it will 
doubtless interest many readers; for the pictures are clearly and readably drawn. But 
the reviewer believes that the omission of the first three words of the title would have 
left a truer impression of the real nature of the book.—Forrest A. KINGSBURY. 


MEYEROwI1Tz, ARTHUR. Social Ethics of the Jews: With Selected Texts from Biblical 
and Talmudic literature. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1935. 104 pages. $1.25. 
This little volume, intended for the general reader, lists the ethical sayings of Bible 

and Talmud according to various headings. Thus one chapter deals with “The Unity 

and Equality of the Human Race,” then, “Love of Fellow-Man,” “Sanctity of Life,” 

“Compassion and Charity,” “Conciliation and Peace,” etc. It was the intention of the 

author (as he states in his Preface) that quotations be confined “exclusively to biblical 

and talmudic sources, as these are the oldest and the only authoritative scriptures of the 

Jewish people. .... ” It is fortunate that in the chapter on “Religious Tolerance” he 

quite forgot his self-imposed restrictions. Otherwise he would not have been able to 
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quote, as he properly quotes, this famous passage from Moses Maimonides: ‘The 
teachings of him of Nazareth (Jesus) and of the man of Ishmael (Mohammed) who rose 
after him, help to bring to perfection all mankind, so that they may serve God with one 
consent... .. ” This little volume makes no pretensions to originality but is is a useful 
handbook on the inexhaustible subject of the social ideals of the Jews.—Sotomon B. 
FREEHOF. 


More, Paut Ermer, and Cross, FRANK LESLIE (eds.). Anglicanism: The Thought 
and Practice of the Church of England. Illustrated from the Religious Literature of the 
Seventeenth Century. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1935. Ixxvi+811 pages. $5.00. 

The recent tendency of historians of Anglicanism to penetrate beyond the contro- 
versial topics which bulk so large in most church histories is a matter for congratulation. 
Of this trend the present volume is an excellent example. In addition to sections de- 
voted to such old stand-bys as episcopacy, the eucharistic presence, and the issue of 
church and state, there are many pages occupied with excerpts treating of natural and 
revealed theology, ethics, and piety. The editorial net has been flung so widely as to 
sweep up some individuals like Richard Baxter, who would be more at home in Puritan 
surroundings, but these Sauls among the prophets are few in number and the editorial 
judgment has been, on the whole, wisely exercised. Use of the work is facilitated by two 
introductory essays, one by Felix R. Arnott on the historical background of the litera- 
ture, and one by Professor More on the spirit of Anglicanism. No doubt many will be 
found to dispute the latter’s stimulating suggestion that the ultimate law of this body 
is pragmatism in the sense of a reliance upon spiritual experience, or to question the 
breadth of the experience on which the Anglican conclusions are based. But all stu- 
dents of the field must thank him for making available such a very useful source book.— 


M. M. KNAPPEN. 


MorGAn, WILLIAM H. Student Religion during Fifty Years. Programs and Policies of the 
Inter-collegiate Y.M.C.A. New York: Association Press, 1935. xiv-+233 pages. $2.50. 
“With the development of science and stress upon its significance for all phases of 

human experience, a great many students are either not moved by the old ‘verities’ or 

they are questioning their validity. If religion is to become real for such students it must 
be expressed in terms which are consonant with the new knowledge and the new ex- 
periences which they acquire.”” Mosi religious movements of our times have been under 
the shadow of this development in human thought which is customarily referred to as 

the “conflict between science and religion.” Student Religion during Fifty Years is a 

case study of the changes wrought in one movement, the student Y.M.C.A., as it has 

attempted to adjust itself to these conflicts and to the attendant changes in American 
life. 

Beginning in 1877, the student Christian movement is shown by Dr. Morgan to have 
passed through five fairly distinct stages, in the course of which emphasis shifted from 
personal evangelism to enlistment and propaganda for foreign missions, to bible study, 
to the “social gospel”; a brief war interlude, and then came a period in which the 
dominant issues, dealt with in conferences, discussion groups, and booklets, were: 
social reconstruction, international relations, race relations. Organizational problems 
have also taken a large amount of time and energy since the war. Because of the devel- 
opment of church work in the colleges, and also because of new activity of college ad- 
ministrators in the direction of making “official” provisions for the religious life of 
students, the Y.M.C.A. has had to redefine its distinctive functions and to work out its 
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relationships to such agencies. The relations of the student work to the general Y.M. 
C.A. movement have also been difficult to determine on a satisfactory basis. 

This story is a significant chapter in the history of religions in America, and Dr. 
Morgan has told it well. The issues which linger on unsolved are of importance, not 
only to the student Y.M.C.A., but to Christian work generally. Dr. Morgan states these 
issues as: finding effective approaches to vital social questions, the future of the mis- 
sionary movement, desirable co-operative relations between the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A., relations of these movements to the churches, the meaning of the Christian 
life today, and the means for the development of Christian character. In this book Dr. 
Morgan has done so excellent a job as to make one feel that he has important things to 
say concerning the desirable future course of the student Christian movement, which 


are not covered in this volume. It is to be hoped that he may make such constructive 
suggestions in another book.— THORNTON W. MERRIAM. 


Morse, HERMANN N. Toward a Christian America. New York: Council of Women 
for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1935. 207 pages. $1.00. 
The present decade is significant in that it marks the centennial of several great 

home mission enterprises in America. Accordingly, this volume seeks to set forth in the 

brief compass of some two hundred pages the story of the devoted manner in which 
sturdy pioneers of the church have penetrated into frontier regions in order to bring 
religious privileges and Christian standards of living to neglected populations, thus 
laboring toward the goal of a Christian America. The author’s long connection with the 
Home Mission Board of the Presbyterian church and his service as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Five-Year Program, appointed by the Home Missions Council 


and the Council of Women for Home Missions, have furnished him with the necessary 
knowledge and experience.—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


Noyes, Morcan Puetps (ed.). Prayers for Services. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. 
xiv+297 pages. $2.50. 

It is a hopeful fact about religion in our day that there is a constant procession of 
well-thought-out books dealing with various phases of worship. This book ought to be 
on the desk of every Protestant minister, especially in the non-liturgical churches. It is 
a veritable treasure-house of the literature of prayer, and the minister who uses it in- 
telligently and conscientiously will be helping his congregation to look forward to his 
prayers with expectancy and hope. Prayers have been gathered for this book with wide 
catholicity from ancient liturgies and modern prophets.—ALBERT W. PALMER. 


OesTeRLeY, W. O. E. An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha. New York: 

Macmillan, 1935. x+345 pages. $3.75. 

This /ntroduction illustrates excellently how an out-of-date book should be revised, 
It should be abandoned, and an altogether new volume written in its place. The au- 
thor’s The Books of the Apocrypha: Their Origin, Teaching, and Contents, published 
just before the World War, has served students of the intra-Biblical literature usefully 
for two decades. In the meantime, scholarship has made certain advances in the field. 
To record these advances, and provide additional impetus for the study of this impor- 
tant body of religious literature, Professor Oesterley now publishes a completely fresh 
Introduction, covering a significantly larger area than was included in his first volume. 

The author himself values most highly his Prolegomena in Part I. These survey 
historical setting, literary types, religious teachings, New Testament relationships, and 
the history of the Apocrypha as a collection in relation to the canon of Scripture. The 
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detailed studies of the separate apocryphal books in Part II include not only the con- 
ventional introductory topics, but also the treatment of specifically pertinent and very 


live problems as well. Up-to-date bibliographies are appended to each chapter. This 
new Introduction will undoubtedly prove more valuable than its predecessor. 


It discloses the acute need for a companion volume covering the scattered remainder 
of the late Jewish literature of the period.—HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. 


ORESTANO, FRANCESCO. Veritd dimostrate: saggi di filosofia critica. Napoli: Rondinella 

Alfredo, 1934. 221 pages. L, 15. 

This is one of a series of theoretical and historical studies in philosophy under the 
general direction of Carmelo Ottaviano, The volume contains a brief sketch of the 
development of the author’s thought, from his early exposition of absolute sacrifice 
as a basic principle of ethics to his recent search for a scientific analysis of the data of 
ethics. The development suggests the two contentions of Orestano: first, that the judg- 
ments of value and the logic of values have a relational and functional structure; and 
second, the value ascribed to life holds a fundamental place in all analytic studies of 
particular values. Thus he comes to a metaphysics of the empirical facts. Remaining 


essays in the collection apply this insight to studies of scientific method, of neo-realism, 
and contemporary revolutions.—E. E. AUBREY. 


Precis, Anton Cuartes. St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. (“St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies,” published by the Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies.) Toronto: University of Toronto, 1934. 213 pages. $2.50. 

This book of patient research and elaborate argument explains how Aquinas in the 
age of Aristotelianism abandoned the metaphysics of Augustine to save Augustine’s 
theology, opposed the dualism of Plato, controverted Bonaventura, and amended Al- 
bert the Great, and how he revised the Averroist interpretation of Aristotle in order to 
defend the individuality of the soul and expound the nature of its conjunction with the 
body. Man is not, as Plato thought, ‘‘a soul possessing a body’’; but “‘man is even more 
noble than the soul because he is more complete.” Dr. Pegis describes the Thomist 
position as “Christian humanism.”’—J.T. McNEILt. 


Prick, Ira Maurice. The Ancestry of Our English Bible. oth ed., revised to date. 

New York: Harper, 1934. xxiv-+350 pages. $2.50. 

This valuable account of the manuscripts, texts, and versions of the Bible was first 
published in 1907, and has been frequently reprinted since then. The present (ninth) 
printing has been revised so as to take account of recent discoveries of MSS and modi- 
fications of theory. The revision has been accomplished by making major additions to 
four chapters, by adding “notes” to seven other chapters, and by thoroughly revising 
the bibliography, which now appears at the end of the book. In the accuracy oi its 
presentation, in the comprehensiveness of its scope, in the value of its bibliography, 
this story of the Bible is unsurpassed in English today. For all the solidity of its con- 
tent, it is not heavy reading; it will, therefore, make a valued addition to the library 
of the layman as well as the more advanced Bible student —Ernest CADMAN COLWELL. 


RIcHARDSON, Cyrit CHartes. The Christianity of Ignatius of Antioch. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. x+120 pages. $2.00. 


This brief study of the religion of Ignatius consists of a dozen very short essays on 
“Faith,” “Life,” “Spirit,” etc., and the relation of Ignatius to Paul and to John; and 


these comparisons in reality run through most of the book. The book is written in clear 
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and workmanlike fashion, but suffers from two handicaps. In the first place, the book 
reminds one of the old works on “Biblical Theology” with their discussions of words 
that often lose touch with life; the second is the brevity of the work. Too many sub- 
jects are handled here in short space for the author to be able to make any substantial 


contribution to our knowledge of Ignatius.—ERNest CADMAN COLWELL. 


RICHARDSON, ErnesT Cusine. Materials for a Life of Jacopo de Varagine. New York: 

H.W. Wilson Co., 1935. 75-+135+86+13 pages. 

This collection of reprints and new studies represents forty years of occasional labor 
on one of the most attractive personalities of the thirteenth century. In an essay first 
published in 1904 the author “with much reluctance” retained the spelling of “Vora- 
gine.” In the later studies he has adopted the untraditional but original ‘‘Varagine,”’ 
and in the Preface he attributes the other form to an early pun on “Vorago,” a whirl- 
pool. It is indeed remarkable that in these days of historical research the author of the 
most popular book of the Middle Ages should be so little known that the correct spelling 
of his name comes as a surprise. The book referred to is, of course, The Golden Legend. 
Two centuries old when it was possible to have it printed, it went through over 150 
editions, in six languages, during the following century. It will be remembered that it 
was a factor in the conversion of Ignatius Loyola, and that possession of it was a pun- 
ishable offense in Calvin’s Geneva. Roman Catholics were long in an apologetic frame 
of mind over the book, and its author’s fame suffered thereby. There still exists no 
satisfactory biography of the brilliant Dominican, and none of any consequence in 
English. 

Besides his best seller, Varagine wrote a translation of the whole Bible into Italian, 
and this was the real, though unacknowledged, basis of Malermi’s printed edition of 
1471. The proof of this fact rests upon other investigators than Dr. Richardson, who 
has only summarized it. When Varagine died in 1298, Dante was beginning his career, 
and the latter’s place as a maker of the Italian language is affected by the previous 
circulation of this vernacular Bible. 

As a Dominican Varagine was trained for preaching, and he became pre-eminent as 
a preacher and a teacher of preachers. The sections in which Dr. Richardson deals with 
this phase of his career reveal interesting facts and constitute a usefu) contribution to 
the history of preaching. He preached with equal success to the masses, often out of 
doors, and to the cultivated audiences of Bologna, A sermon given by Dr. Richardson 
in translation is a good example of late medieval preaching. In his convent he taught 
preachers-in-training and his sermons contain many sagacious remarks on the art of 
preaching. In 1267 he was elected Provincial Prior of his order. In 1292 he became 
Archbishop of Genoa. In this office our author credits him with distinguished services 
to peace, but the evidence scarcely supports this enthusiastic judgment. Within his 
own faction-torn city he did indeed effect a pacification; but his plan for a peace with 
Venice involved the prosecution of a naval war, the end of which he did not live to see. 

The volume is divided into four parts, and these are, to the reader’s inconvenience, 
separately paged. Parts I-III deal respectively with Varagine’s Italian and Latin 
writings, and with his public activities; while Part IV consists merely of the index and 
table of contents. The author writes lucidly, not dwelling in detail on the problems of 
his material. The book will be gladly received as a valuable enlargement of our knowl- 
edge of thirteenth-century Italy. It should be followed by a definitive biography; but 
for this, much additional research will be required—Joun T. McNEILL. 
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RowLEY, H. H. Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires in the Book of Daniel. A 
Historical Study of Contemporary Theories. Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 
1935. XXxiv-+195 pages. 125. 6d. 

This is in the main a defense of generally accepted critical views, aiming to confute 
the apologetic for the historicity of Darius the Mede, and to demonstrate the futility of 
looking for predictive prophecy in the visions. 

Six chapters are devoted to proving that Darius the Mede is neither Cambyses, nor 
Gobryas, nor Astyages, nor Cyaxares, but “a conflation of confused traditions.” The 
remaining chapters contain a historical discussion of both traditional and critical inter- 
pretations of three visions, viz., the great image, the four beasts, and the ram and he- 
goat. One approaching the first two of these visions with a general idea of ancient 
history and without dogmatic bias might well suppose the four kingdoms to be the 
Babylonian, Persian, Alexandrine, and Seleucid; and the stone cut without hands the 
Maccabean Kingdom. The four heads of the third beast then suggest the Diadochi. 
Rowley, however, following many others, observes that the book itself, in describing the 
third vision, indicates that the second kingdom is the Median and the third the Persian. 
The fourth, then, must be a combination of Alexander, Diadochi, and Seleucids, which 
seems strained. As an indication of the unity of the book, he suggests its consistent 
historical error in making the Medes rule Babylon before the Persians. 

The work is well documented and forms a convenient summary. A noteworthy fea- 
ture is the extensive bibliography. One must regard the brief apologetic conclusion as 
a blemish. Infallible inspiration in faith and morals is hardly consistent with aggravated 
historical confusion. This closing section, however, is not an integral part of the argu- 
ment.—J. MERLE RIFE. 


SHARMAN, Henry B. Jesus as Teacher. New York: Harper, 1935. 171 pages. $2.00. 

Evidently Dr. Sharman believes that the student may proceed to the understanding 
of the teaching of Jesus when all parallel accounts of the traditions in the gospels are 
exscinded and the remainder grouped according to subjects. Dr. Sharman is known as 
a competent critic of the gospel materials, and he is frank to exhibit the critical attitude 
in what he has here done, e.g., in remarking that while the apocalyptic elements of the 
gospels are alien to Jesus they are used in the present book because they reflect Jesus? 
environment. However, it seems to be highly improbable that the objective of the book 
can be realized by the procedure contemplated. It is not by turning away from the 
gospels to more briefly edited modern excerpts from them that the student will under- 
stand the processes by which traditions of Jesus were formulated, but by more thor- 
ough study of the gospels themselves. It is surely not by viewing the resultant mini- 
mum of traditions from perspectives furnished by highly modernized rubrics that the 
situation of Jesus will be recovered, but by patient orientation in a genuine recovery of 
Palestinian and Hellenistic cultures. It may be noted, for example, that what is cited 
from the Fourth Gospel is reported under the subject head, “The Record of John, 
Philosophy and Psychology of Religion.” This is a gross modernization which can do 
nothing but mislead. 

The book is a superb specimen of typography and bookmaking.—DonaLp W. 
RIDDLE. 


SrIvaswamy AIYER, Sir P. S. Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideas (The Kamala Memorial 
Lectures). Calcutta: Calcutta University, 1935. xix++-242 pages. Price, 4/6. 
Two contemporary problems incident to Indian social reform, to which he brings a 
partly historical exposition of the Hindu Dharma Sastras, engage the attention of Sir 
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Sivaswamy. They are the portion of the Sanatanists who hold to the eternal and im- 
mutable character of the Hindu law and the Christian attack on Dharma as retarding 
the social progress in India. He surveys the literature of Hindu law and custom, setting 
up for this purpose a rough chronological sequence of legal works; and brings two con- 
clusions out of his examination of the data: (1) The books themselves reveal a con- 
stantly changing position with reference to the main practices of Hinduism. Herein 
is a precedent for social reform in general and in particular for reform in such matters 
as marriage and rights of women. The lecturer, without doubt, refutes the contentions 
of the ultra-orthodox party in Hinduism. In the second phase of his study he evaluates 
certain Hindu ideas in the light of Christian positions. Among his contentions are two 
of peculiar interest: that Hindu pessimism is not so overpowering as Hindus, given as 
they are to exaggeration in discussing it, would suggest; and that the doctrine of re- 
nunciation, as set forth in the Gifa, means not “undue attachment” to Hindu aims of 
virtue, wealth, pleasure, and release. Sir Sivaswamy is quite aware, further, of the 
depressing effects of ritual and of caste upon individual initiative, but sees modifica- 
tions in the social order coming along which will mitigate these disabilities. As for the 
rest of the discussion, he insists that the differences between the Hindu and the Chris- 
tian doctrines on many points are not very great. This would apply, for example, to 
emphasis upon the negative virtues, the blameless life and quietism. On the other hand, 
the doctrine of karma, he holds, is not incompatible with that of freedom; and, besides, 
Hinduism, in possessing this idea, is better off than Christianity. Moreover, in the 
matter of self-discipline, in the practice of ahimsa, in tolerant spirit, and in insistence on 
freedom of thought, Hinduism holds the advantage. He argues for the Hindu adjust- 
ment of rules of conduct to the capacity, qualifications, and position of individuals. 
This treatment of Hindu moral ideals, combining as it does historical use of Indian ma- 
terials with a knowledge of the principles of English law, is clear, illuminating, and easy 
to read. An extensive index is appended.—GeEorcE W. Briccs. 


TEAPE, W. M. The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect Life for All. Cambridge: W. 
Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 1932. xvii+345 pages. Supplement, 1934, vii+34 pages. The 
two volumes, 75. 6d. 

The purpose of the author of this work is to give to his readers a parallel presentation 
of what he calls the “foundations” of Brahmanic and Christian thought. The plan of 
the work is, first, to make an introductory examination of the way in which the higher 
Indian thought developed. This is followed by a number of selected Upanishadic pas- 
sages, rendered in English verse, the “Supplement” being an addition to this section. 
The translations are followed by explanatory notes. The concluding section, “The One 
Perfect Life for All,” is an exposition of the Christian faith, based on the teaching of 
Bishop Brooke Foss Westcott. The motive for the work is a belief that the differences 
between India and England are not so much political as in the realm of religious 
ideals, 

The reader is impressed by the arduous labor that entered into this work. The dis- 
cussions of Indian thought are distinctly more historically objective than those of Chris- 
tian thought. The interpretation of the central teaching of the Upanishads is commend- 
able, and forms a good introduction to this phase of Hindu thought. But the manner in 
which the author passes from Paul to Walt Whitman and back to the Fourth Gospel is 
weird. His attempts to show the mutual bearing of Upanishadic and Christian thought 
on one another are interesting, if sometimes ingenious.—A. STEWART WOODBURNE. 
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VANNUTELLI, Primus (ed.). Libri Synoptici veteris testamenti seu librorum regum et 
chronicorum loci paralleli, quos Hebraice, Graece, et Latine critice. (Tomus Secundus) 
Romae: E Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1934. 337-701 pages. 

As the title suggests, this work undertakes to give at a glance the biblical parallels to 
the Books of Kings, with their traditional Greek and Latin equivalents. These parallels 
are obviously drawn mainly from the Books of Chronicles, though a few are provided 
by the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah and First and Second Esdras. The organization of 
the work is to present on the upper part of the left-hand page in parallel columns the 
Massoretic text of the selected passage from the Books of Kings with its related material 
from Chronicles or elsewhere; below this is given, again in parallel columns, the Vulgate 
rendering of the two passages; and at the foot of the page the relevant passage from 
Josephus appears. The right-hand page is occupied by the Septuagint translation, and 
an extensive critical apparatus thereon. In some cases, too, the selection from Josephus 
overflows or is completely crowded over to the foot of this page. The critical notes on 
the Greek text, occupying up to as much as half the page, are in striking contrast to the 
treatment of the Vulgate, which is devoid of note or comment. The editing of the work 
is done with great care and, apparently, precision. The volume will prove of consider- 
able convenience for a critical study of the relevant passages; one cannot but question, 
however, whether this value will be commensurate with the immense labor and expense 
entailed in its production. It is of some interest, though, as evidencing that the old 
‘‘polyglot” idea is not yet entirely dead—for the work is essentially a modern polyglot. 
But then, why did not the editor round out his task by giving the Syriac as well? This 
version is generally as valuable a critical aid as the Vulgate, and in some cases a very 
much better one.—W. A. IRWIN. 


VAsconEz, PaBto Atronso. El Verbo and Israel, Arabia, India. Quito: Editorial 

Labor, 1935. 114 and 106 pages, respectively. 

In these two volumes, written in Spanish, this Ecuadorian thinker expounds his 
theories, first upon the underlying metaphysics of the universe, and second, upon the 
inner philosophy of the development of Israel and of Christianity. The chief signifi- 
cance of these two books lies not in their content but in the fact that they furnish a 
further example of the unreliable methods of reasoning followed by too many of the 
leaders of thought in South America today. Abstract concepts of metaphysical ulti- 
mates are formulated as categorical statements, as though the confident enunciation 
of them made them true. These are organized into thought systems, whose validity 
rests upon inner logic, symmetry of structure, and lack of contradiction. Then selected 
data, historical and scientific, are submitted to substantiate conclusions which have been 
reached by non-empirical processes. So long as this method of reasoning prevails in 
South America the civilization of a whole continent will be honeycombed by a multi- 
tude of inexcusable fallacies ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


WatsH, JAMES J. American Jesuits. New York: Macmillan, 1934. ix+336 pages. 
$2.50. 

There have been more than five thousand works written about the Jesuits, but none 
has attempted to do just what the author of this volume has undertaken—to gather 
together the stories of all Jesuit activities in the United States. The author, a former 
member of the Jesuit order, and now a prominent physician in New York and a former 
dean of the Fordham University Medical School, writes of the members of his former 
order with all the fervor of a devoted partisan. In fact, the chief criticism of this book 
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is the author’s tendency to overpraise. Granted that the Jesuits have had a great and 
honorable part in the cultural and religious development of this country, but no set 
of human beings can be quite as perfect as he has made the American Jesuits. During 
the three hundred years of Jesuit activity in America, none, it seems, has ever been 
guilty of an unworthy or selfish act, nor did a single Jesuit ever make a mistake. 

The first great Jesuit name in American history is that of Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino, who in recent years, largely through the researches of Professor Bolton of the 
University of California, has been given a permanent place in our history as the hero 
of the Pacific slope in the conversion and civilization of the Indians. The Jesuits were 
in complete control of Catholic work in Maryland and in the adjoining English colonies 
throughout the colonial period, and the first bishop of the American Catholics was the 
ex-Jesuit John Carroll. Those who have given any attention to the development of 
religious toleration in America will question the claim ofthe author that “‘it is through 
their [Jesuit] teaching more than that of any other that the modern attitude toward 
tolerance in religion has come into vogue” (p. 36), and that it was “the presence of the 
Maryland Catholics and their attitude toward religious liberty [which] familiarized 
colonial minds with the idea that such a policy [religious toleration] could be made 
effective” (p. 37). 

The chapter on Jesuit martyrs in the United States lists such heroic figures as Father 
Isaac Jogues, Father Jean de Brebeuf, and Father Charles Garner, and others whose 
names have been made immortal in the pages of Parkman’s Jesuits in America. One of 
the best chapters (chap. iv) in the book is an excellent appraisal of the Jesuit relations 
as a historical source. Several chapters are devoted to the Jesuits as educators, there 
being special treatment of Georgetown and Fordham universities. 

In spite of its weaknesses, some of which I have indicated, the book contains much 
interesting information about a great Catholic order that has been much misunder- 
stood. There are now in the United States about five thousand Jesuits, and no body of 
Catholics are today more active in doing good.” WILLIAM W. SWEET. 


Witson, FRANK E. The Divine Commission: A Sketch of Church History. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1935. ix+296 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Wilson, bishop of the diocese of Eau Claire, says in his Preface, ““No doubt the 
point of view is obviously Anglican.” No doubt there can be. The “divine commission” 
is the command to teach all nations in Matt. 28:19. ‘“‘Our Lord did not write a Book; he 
did not erect an organization. The one thing He did was to issue a Divine Commission 
to certain selected persons which Commission they were to perpetuate.” The essential 
thing in the history of Christianity is this perpetuation of authority in a legitimate 
official succession. Dr. Wilson’s account of early Christian organization is influenced 
by the necessities of his thesis. ‘So the Apostles were the general overseers of all 
Christian work” (pace Canon Streeter). ‘When the demands were too heavy for the 
Apostles to discharge, they chose assistants who were known as ‘deacons’ (Acts 6: 1-6)” 
—this passage says that “the multitude of the disciples” chose the seven, and does not 
refer to them as “deacons.” Of the first-century church Dr. Wilson says that “to put 
it in modern terminology, we would say that the deacons assisted the bishops and the 
parish clergy, while the priests ministered to local congregations under the general 
direction of their bishops.” It is considered to be established, since “the record shows 
that He issued a Divine Commission to the Apostles who were unanimous in perpetuat- 
ing it through the apostolic ministry,” that Christ intended “the plan of episcopal 
organization.” 
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From this secure beginning Dr. Wilson follows “the Divine Commission” down the 
ages, bringing in a good deal of information regarding church history on the way. 
Papal claims are hardly used, and the papal schism is thought to leave the relation of the 
papacy to “the Divine Commission” in doubt. Nevertheless the effect of the Reforma- 
tion was “to cripple the progress of the Divine Commission.” The Continental Refor- 
mation is described fairly, but without the enthusiasm of the longer treatment of the 
Church of England and the English Reformation. The future was saved when “the 
Roman mission and the old British church” met, “each as a bearer of the Divine 
Commission.” It is maintained that “England lived in persistent protest” against the 
medieval papacy. The account of the Reformation in England in general is again fair 
in what it asserts, allowing for a strong emphasis of the kind that might be expected. 
Puritanism is consistently undervalued and misrepresented. The only events in English 
history since 1688 referred to are the eighteenth-century revival, concerning which it is 
said that Wesley’s “work was definitely a movement within the life of the church,” the 
Oxford movement, in connection with which it is said that Newman “allowed himself 
to be driven into the Church of Rome,” and the affair of Leo XIII and Anglican orders. 
No attention is paid to Continental history since the Reformation except to the Vatican 
Council. American religious history is represented by a chapter on the colonial period, 
in which the only interest is the fortunes of “the church,” and a chapter on “The 
Episcopal Church.” Franklin and Jefferson would be interested to read that they were 
“churchmen.” 

Dr. Wilson narrates history in a breezy manner, with considerable humor, of varying 
quality, and with a considerable number of inaccuracies. He uses many of the stock 
anecdotes, true and false. Within his limits, he has given a somewhat diverting version 
of church history.—RoBeERT Hastincs NICHOLS. 


WItson, JESSE R. Men and Women of Far Horizons. New York: Friendship Press, 

1935. 214 pages. $1.00. 

This volume contains some fifty-five or sixty brief sketches, each one giving a vivid 
glimpse of the everyday struggles of the people of many lands, and of the labors of the 
missionary to meet their diversified needs, such as cannot be found in any formal ex- 
position of missions. These accounts were written originally for the Bulletin of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, and consequently, unlike many similar books, are scaled 
to the interest and intelligence of the adult. The preacher or the teacher will find here 
illustrative material for the pulpit and the classroom.—A. G. BAKER. 


WisuHart, C. F., JEFFERSON, C. E., VANCE, J. I., BEAVEN, A. W., Bowre, W. R., 
Wenvz, A. R., Houcu, L. H. The Bible in Our Day: A Symposium. New York: 
Published for the American Bible Society by the Oxford University Press, 1935. 
viii+184 pages. $1.00. 

The American Bible Society has here assembled seven of its annual messages to 
pastors for their use in the observance of Universal Bible Sunday. They are all on the 
same subject—the use and value of the Bible today—although some of them center 
attention on one of the great anniversaries, e.g., the Coverdale Quatrocentenary. The 
separate messages come from different viewpoints, but are alike instructive and in- 
spiring. The layman as well as the preacher—in fact, all admirers of the English Bible— 
will find this a useful and stimulating volume.”—ErNEst CADMAN COLWELL. 








